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PERSONAL 
SUGGESTION. Bring or send to us your 
old gold and silver jewellery (any condition), 
silver and plate, and place the PROCEEDS IN WAR 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. We pay top prices. 
—LEADON, LTD., Grand Arcade, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2 
NTIQUE GEORGIAN DECANTERS and other 
TABLE GLASS, Candelabra, and English 
decorative CHINA, suitable for wedding gifts. 
CECIL DAVIS, 3 Grosvenor St,, W.1. (Gro. 3130) 
EAR cape fur in excellent condition for sale, 
15 guineas. Private sale. Box 10. 
(CAMERAS TURN YOUR CAMERA into cash 
and lend the money to the Government. 
Top prices paid for Leicas, Contaxes, Rollei- 
flexes, etc. Also Enlargers, ‘‘Talkie’’ and *‘Silent”’ 
Projectors, Microscopes, etc—WALLACE HEATON 
LTD., 127 New Bond St., London, W.1., and 
Branches, and all “City Sale’’ Branches 
OLONIC LAVAGE, Massage, Sunlight and 
Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 
GORDON CLINIC (Amb. 2575), 39, Cumberland 
Court, Marble Arch. W.1. 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE, Baronetage, Knightage 
and Companionage, 1940, new, 105s. for 30s. : 
WHO'S WHO, 1941, new, 65s. for 35s; HARRIETTE 
WILSON’S memoirs, unabridged, 680 pages, 10s, : 
postage extra, LOWE BROS. Ltd., 15 Martineau 
Street, Birmingham, Established 1850. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, &c, Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W. 1. ’Phone 
MAYfair 0651. 
INE ART GOODS, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects. &c., PACKED, REMOVED, STORED 
or SHIPPED by ELMORE,COOKE & CO., 15, New 
Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. Enquiries 
invited. REGENT 0874. . 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted in any condition—old or new. BEST 
PRICES PAID. Immediate cash or offer. Call 
or send registered post direct to HARRODS, 
London, S.W.1. Phone: Sloane 1234. (We do 
not employ Agents.) 
AND-PAINTED China Door Handles and 
Finger Plates of beautiful floral designs. 
Only a limited quantity now available. Coloured 
illustrations sent on application upon receipt of 
P.O. for 1/6, to cover cost and postage.—CHARLES 
HARDEN, 136, Baker Street, London, W.1. (Early 
application is advised.) 
IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCELLENT 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for speci- 
men copy Light. 16, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected. 5s. p.a. Royal 
patronage. Capital £250,000. Write.—BM/MONO 
17, W.C.1. ‘ 
ETROL. Be independent of rationing. Fit 
your vehicles or cars with the Enness Sentinel 
gas producer. Prices, fitted from £100, at Enness 
Works, Burlington Road. New Malden, Surrey. 
Phone: Malden 1142. 
HOMAS & SONS _knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application. A few sporting garments made as 
models are for sale at reduced prices.—5, Carlos 
Place, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
HEN RUSSIA BOMBS GERMANY, by A. J. 
Ferris, B.A. 1st Edition of this book in 
1940 foretold, by Bible Prophecy, the course of 
the war and how it will end. 4th unaltered Edition 
with postscript and 40 illustrations, ls. from 
Booksellers or send p.o., ls. 2d. to MARSHALL 
PRESS (C.L.), Milford Lane, Strand, W.C.2. 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
E TALLE Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM ROSS, 
Height Specialist, BM HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED.—Excellent mixture for all small 
cage birds; 3 lbs., 5/-; 7 Ibs., 10/6; 14 Ibs., 20/-. 
Packed free and carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP 
AND SONS, LTD., 144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





EDUCATIONAL 


FOR SALE 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


NTIQUE Ming sword, 21 ins. shagreen sheath, 

brass bound, 50s. Unusual brass 400-day 
clock perfect, £4 10s. Choice gold framed water- 
colour ‘Dutch Galliots’’ 11} by 9}, by E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., £3. Approval, full deposit or c.o.d., 
EDWARDS, 26 West Park Avenue, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 





DAVIES. LAING & DICK, 

7 Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437 
NAVY, JANUARY, 5 PLACES, Ist ENGINEERING 
Navy, lst M.B., Matric., School Cert. etc. 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, Green, 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each; post free,—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 





REEDOM AND SELF-GOVERNMENT AT 

SCHOOL. Kilquhanity House, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland, has the full approval of A. S. Neill.— 
Apply JOHN M. AITKENHEAD, M.A., Ed.B., 
Headmaster. 





GABBITAS. THRING & CO., LTD., 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 


Telephone Regent 0161. (4 lines). 





ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at EY- 

WOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surroundings. 
FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. Advanced 
courses for other students in FOUR LANGUAGES, 
THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, DRESS- 
MAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. PRE- 
PARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A few bur- 
saries available to promising children of parents 
on active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 





AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 

TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE IN 
THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, 
SLIMMING. ROSA BARRIE (Universite de 
Beaute, Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth 
Ave., New York), Warrens Way, Effingham, 
Surrey. 





OFFATS SCHOOL, Lifton Park, Devon- 

shire, for Boys aged 6 to 14. Happy outdoor 
life in perfect surroundings, with a balanced 
and efficient standard of education. Riding, 
Music, Eurhythmics, taught by experts. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Details on application 
to the Secretary. 





OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL (of Eastbourne) now 

at Ferry Hotel, Windermere. Girls 6-18; 
boys 6-8 years. A few vacancies for the Summer 
Term beginning April 30th. 





FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK. Schools and Careers for Boys. By post 
lls. ld. GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Schools 
and Careers for Girls. By post 8s. 1d.—DEANE 
AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Exami- 
nation. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE. HARLEY STREET, 
W.1. Summer Term begins April 29. 
Matriculation and post-Matriculation work in 
Arts and Science Secretarial Course. Training 
for those aiming at specialised and responsible 
work in the Women’s Services. 
Particulars from the Acting Principal. 





HOS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Rhos-on-Sea, Denbighshire, North Wales. 
Founded 1900. 

Rhos College has been specially built for the 
purposes of a school, being situated in its own 
spacious grounds with the playing fields adjoining 
the school. 

Excellent dormitories, spacious dining hall, 
billiard room, common rooms, together with the 
College Memorial Chapel. 

Boys prepared for Scholarships and entry to 
Dartmouth and Public Schools. 

New Term commences May 5th, 1942. 

Further particulars apply HEADMASTER. 

Tel.: 4777 Colwyn Bay. 





OVERNESS CAR in good condition, required 

to buy. Also complete set of harness for Cob 

14'2. Reply, Advertiser, Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 

ANDSOME ride or drive pony, 15 gns., trap 

and harness 10 gns. Female donkey with 

saddle and bridle, 10 gns.—BOOTH, Manor Farm, 
Selston, Notts. 


V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg-producer. 90 per 
cent. albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash 
or scraps will nearly double your egg supply. 
“It is IDEAL as a protein supplement for poultry 
and pigs.’”’ Full directions. 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 
28 lbs. 24/-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriage 
paid.—OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C.L.), Seven- 
oaks. 


PULLeTs, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 
assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 

ULLETS. Say when you are ready for your 

pullets or chickens, and we shall hatch and 
rear them for you and deliver them GUARAN- 
TEED healthy and well started when and where 
you want them. Write, ring or call for further 
particulars—REDLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
South Holmwood, Surrey. (Tel.: Dorking 73314). 
This week’s special offer: A few medium-sized 
HOUSES for sale; also LAYING BATTERIES, 
very cheap. 

AYING CHICKENS, R x S, S x R, WL x R, 

BL x R, first cross blood tested stock, 22s. 6d. 
Pullets, 2 months old. 10s.—WHITLARS FARM, 
Kings Langley, Herts. 

O BREEDERS: 4 Pure-bred Welsh Mountain 

Pony Yearlings, 3 Fillies, 1 Colt.—Apply 
WILLIAM HAY, Winestead Hall, nr. Patrington, 
East Yorks. 

















CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, includin® 
Secretarial Colleges, Tutors, etc. Reliable 
advice given free of charge by 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. 
Scholastic Agents. "Ph. REGent 2803 (6 lines), 
6, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of ‘‘Schools’’ Illustrated Guide, with 
Evacuation Supplement, by post 3/7. 





HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. for speci- 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
KEGENT INSTITUTE (195B), Palace Gate, W.8. 





HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means of 
everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Jour- 
nalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No time 
limit for study.—Free advice and book “ Writing 
for the Press,’’ from Applications Dept., 57, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


ARAVAN. Coventry steel caravan ‘ Silent 

Knight."’ Length 15ft., metal panelled, insulat- 
ed with felt, lined leather cloth, two double berths. 
Gas cooking and lighting, separate indoor toilet, 
£350. 50 other caravans at F.O.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. (Glad. 2234). 





TWEEDS AND 
HAWICK, ROX. 
regret that owing to exhaustion of quotas they 
are unable to supply further tweeds or blankets 
before June Ist. See adverts this column. Orders 
can be taken for that date. 


DIDENHOLM BLANKETS, 





ADIES’ TWEEDS soft, lasting, 14/- yd.. 56in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 





OTOR MOWERS for Sale. Atco, Green’s, 
Ransome, Shanks’, Qualcast, etc. Can be 
seen at our Stores in London, N.W.1 by arrange- 
ment.—FLETCHER, 170, Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





PUMPING SETS for all purposes, 
liquid manure. Delivery ex stock. Also 
many other farming requisites. Send for Cata- 
logue 198J.—FARROW & SONS, LTD., Spalding. 


including 





AVE TYRES by maintaining correct pressure. 

Foot Pumps, super model, 33/6. Pressure 
Gauges, 5/3. Carriage paid.—THE STERLING 
PUMP CO., LTD., 29, London Road, Spalding. 





TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 

superb copies sent on approval to serious 
collectors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also some Mint and superb used moderns.— 
“K,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 





WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 








LOTHING. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Wear- 
ing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners may 
send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 





LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 





JPREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
1.C.2. 





AGIC. ASTROLOGY. YOGA. 

occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, The ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL 2120. 


Books on 





UITS, left-off, wanted. 43in. chest, 28-29in. 

inside leg; also overcoat; shoes, size 9. Private 
advertiser: State price.—PITLOCHRY, Elmcourt 
Road, West Norwood, London. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes and 
low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. May- 
fair 8351. 





ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. Also 
other good makes of low mileage.—12 & 13, St. 
George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 
7444, 





GARDENING 


OWLING GREENS. We can still supply 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND AND FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
Phone: ABBEY 1774-5. 








N-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS AND MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 





ANTASTEX AND FANTEX HUMUS are still 

producing more and better crops than by any 
other means of growing. Farmers supplied. Why 
do hundreds of people repeat their orders year 
after year? Fantastex makes soil pest-free. 10 1b. 
drum 14/6, to be used 1 to 10 water. Fantex 
Humus extra 18/6 per cwt., to be used 4 oz. 
per sq. yard. Crops ready 4-6 weeks earlier. 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. FIN 1213. 





HE MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Complete training. War-time Courses, Sur- 
rey; and 57, Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1. (May. 
6626-7). 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.--GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Chislehurst, 
Kent. 


GARDENING 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 


NE of the qualifications of a seed merchant 

is being able to LOOK WELL AHRap. 
because most of the vegetable seed is 2 viennial 
crop—in other words it takes two years to groy 
the seed. Consequently, seed merchan(s to-day 
are making plans and arrangement: for the 
seeds you will use in 1944. 

Despite the shortage of certain var 
although there has been a record der 
to careful planning, I am happy to 
there is a sufficient supply of CUT 
FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEEDS to 
requirements. These Seeds are sold e 
by WOOLWORTH'’S Stores in generou 
price 2d., 3d. and 6d. 

If you specify Cuthbert’s Seeds, youg 


ies and 
nd, due 
y that 
BERT's 
eet all 
lusively 
packets, 


the best 
GROW YOUR OWN TOMATO! 


Because prolific crops of health-givin 
be grown without special cultivatior 
growing out-of-doors is easily the most 
undertaking for anyone with a garden, 
or window box. 

CUTHBERT’S SENSATION Toma 
produce, on an average, over 100 lbs. of € \uisitely 
flavoured fruit from 12 plants. Iam no _ booking 
orders for this outstanding variety or May 
delivery. . 

These are all sturdy POT-GROWN Pl: °s which 
you can have for 7,6 doz., 3 doz. 20/- Yr. paid, 
You cannot buy better plants than t’ se. 


wit can 
Tomato 
Ofitable 
tment 


Plants 


MUSHROOMS FOR ALL 


Here is the new and easy way to g1 
rooms. CUTHBERT’S PURE Ml 
SPAWN, produced in the laboratory, e1 
amateur gardener to produce delicious m 
in his garden. 

When it is understood that CUTHBE! 
culture MUSHROOM SPAWN is capab! 
ping upwards of 3 lb. of mushrooms ; 
foot, it will be realised what an exc: 
inexpensive delicacy this is to grow. 

Sold ready for use with full cultura 
tions. Size 1, sufficient for a bed 25 ft., 46 
post free. Large size, sufficient for 5° sq. f 
7/6 post free. 

THIS NEW TYPE SPAWN REALL 
GROW MUSHROOMS. 


¥ Mush- 
HROOM 
bles the 
hrooms 


’S pure 
f crop- 
square 
nt and 


instruc- 


DOES 


BEAUTIFUL WARTIME FLOWERS 


GIANT FLOWERING CARNATIONS. You can 
grow gorgeous Carnations out-of-doors without 
difficulty. I am offering a collection of the 12 most 
favourite varieties which will produce an abun- 
dance of perfectly formed and exquisitely perfum- 
ed blooms. GOYA, Salmon pink; WATTEAJU, pink: 
MURILLO, lavender heliotrope; REMBRANDT, 
crimson: GAINSBORO, yellow-ground fancy; 
DEGAS, white; COROT, scarlet; LANDSEER, 
orange; VAN DYCK, lavender grey: CEZANNE, 
rose; TITIAN, red: CHROME, yellow. Iwill send 
one fine, sturdy. individually pot-grown plant of 
each of the above 12 varieties separately labelled 
for 10,6 post paid. 

EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Beautiful 
Giant Exhibition double-flowering reflexed and 
incurved varieties for outdoor growing. Here isa 
collection of the 12 best hardy sorts : BRONZE 
EARLY BUTTERCUP, deep bronze, gold reverse; 
ORANGE GLOW, orange bronze; H. SUTCLIFFE, 
gold; SUNBEAM, yellow; HALO, copper bronze; 
The above are incurved varieties. Now for re- 
flexed: YOUTH, bright pink; CLARION, ruby red; 
CHASTITY, white; SALMON YOUTH, salmon 
pink; FORWARD, pink; VALIANT, chestnut 
bronze; E. CROSSLEY, red. One strong plant of 
each of the above Chrysanthemums, separately 
labelled for 10/6 post paid. 

If you want both the Carnation and Chrysan- 
themum Collections, I will send for 20/- post paid. 

WONDERFUL RUSSELL LUPINS. My re- 
selected and improved varieties contain none of 
the old type blue shades, only the most vivid and 
pastel colours are retained. Wonderful scarlets, 
rich flames, bright yellows, pinks in every shade, 
in fact a dazzling selection, apart from the two- 
colour effects. Fine plants, 7/6 doz. post 6d. 3 doz. 
20/- carriage paid. 

DELPHINIUMS. One of the most popular 
herbaceous plants, flowering in tall stately spikes. 
Cuthbert’s famous hybrids, assorted colours, 76 
doz. post 9d. 

CHAMPION CUT FLOWERS. Last year there 
was a very heavy demand for plants of that 
special variety SCABIOSA GOLDINGENSIS, in 
consequence, many of my gardening friends could 
not be supplied. 

I have again a limited quantity of this mar- 
vellous herbaceous subject which caused such 4 
stir in Horticultural circles. Fine exquisite misty 
lavender blue flowers make this a very popular 
flower for cutting. 5 

Fine healthy plants, 6 for 4/- post 9d. 12 for 7/6 
post 9d. 

Send to me for any help you may require 02 
gardening matters. 


Mr. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBE!’ 
47, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 
The Nation’s Nurseruman since 1797. 





(Reg.) SCREENED GRANUI!.ATED 
yultry 
orices 
Tun- 


“1D ETEX”’ 

PEAT, prepared for horticulture, 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Sample and 
delivered. UNIVERSAL PEAT CO. LTD 
bridge Wells. 


— 





ranu- 


TaLeArs GRANPEAT, finest quality 


lated peat, adds humus to all soi 
excellent for poultry litter and bedding fo 
Compressed in bales of approx. 20 bushe 
per bale. Carriage paid.—G. TELKAM 
SONS, LTD., 147, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 





EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS of ¢ 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, 
Cambs. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Continued on Inside Back Cover 
PROPERTY LINEAGE page 786. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS AND POST-WAR DEVELOPERS. 


‘(OUTH OF RIVER HAMBLE OVERLOOKING SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


THE IMPORTANT COASTAL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


HOOK AND WARSASH ESTATE of 1,210 ACRES 


between Southampton and Portsmouth, having about 14 miles of Coast Frontage with a southerly aspect and including 


THE SALTERNS,’’ an > HOOK PARK GOLF 
ractive and finely appointed COURSE of 18 holes with 
lern marine residence, con- 
iing lounge, 3 reception, 12 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


club house, Dormy house 
and Professional’s Cottage. 


: ; 80 acres of timbered parkland 
ntval heating. Main water 


and electricity. overlooking the Golf course. 


rages. Head _gardener’s Hook Grange Farm of 287 acres. 
ttage. Boathouse. Riding 
i1ocl 60ft. x 42ft. Range of 
1) modern boxes. Cottage and 


paddock 


Great and Little Abshot Farms 


of 405 acres. 


Solent Court Nursery of 106 


GROUNDS OF 19 ACRES. acres. 





THE SALTERNS”’ FROM RIVER HAMBLE 


Great Abshot House 
and several other 
attractive private 
houses and numer- 
ous picturesque 
cottages. 
EXTENSIVE 
YACHT CLUB 
PREMISES 
and other build- 
ings at Newtown, 
Warsash. 
Several freehold 
ground rents. 
Vacant 
Possession of 
over 600 acres, 
the remainder 
produces a rent 
roll of over 
£2,100 
per annum. 


‘THE SALTERNS”’ 


** DORANDO ”’ 


The Estate possesses 
great prospects for 
future development, 
has about 12,000 ft. 
of frontage to public 
and other’ roads. 
Part of the park has 
been laid out as a 
private residential 
estate with carriage- 
ways and _ public 
services and active 
development was in 
progress before the 
war. 





‘* RODNEYS” 





““ HOOK EDGE”’ GREAT ABSHOT HOUSE 
The Estate will be offered for Sale by Auction mainly as a whole at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Gaunt, Foster & Hill, 62-64, Moorgate, E.C.2. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


tal Ht (16 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 cata Cele antes 
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Telephone Nos 


(cs NICHOLAS 


3377 (Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY | COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


Regent } 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


CHILTERN HILLS 


On the wooded Chiltern Hills. Near Peppard Common. Reading 6 miles. London, 


42 minutes (Main G.W. Railway). 


PICTURESQUE OLD RESIDENCE 
ON EDGE OF BEAUTIFUL FERN AND GORSE COVERED COMMON 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, cloakroom and w.c., 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 w.c.s, good domestic offices. 


2 GOOD GARAGES. BRICK AND TILE COTTAGE, 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Delightful old grounds including original lawns dotted with fruit trees, hard tennis 
court, rose garden, orchard, kitchen garden and 2 paddocks. 


IN ALL ABOUT 51, ACRES 
Main water. Main electric light and power. Central heating. Telephone. 
Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2), 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Telephone : Regent 0293 & 3377). 


FARMS FOR SALE 


WARWICKSHIRE 
FEEDING FARM OF 172 ACRES 
150 ACRES RICH PASTURE—WELL WATERED. COMFORTA 


B 
GOOD BUILDINGS (ACCREDITED COW SHED FOR 26). ELECT 
MARKET TOWN AND STATION 3 MILES. 


LE HOUSE, 
RIC LIGHT. 


NIcHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 
FINE FARM, 230 ACRES 
RICH DAIRYLAND 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 
3 MARKETS AVAILABLE. 


FOR SALE 


Recommended. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Telegraphic Address: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
‘* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


lL, STATION ROAD, RE READING. 


SUSSEX _ 


(Between Ashdown Forest and the Sea), 
FOR SALE 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
LONG DRIVE 


8 BEDROOMS (4 WITH BASINS), BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROO) 5, 


USUAL OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. ENGINE-PUMPED WAT] 
STABLING. GARAGE. VERY PRETTY GARDENS (PARTLY WALLE 
HOME FARM OF ABOUT 70 ACRES, WITH HOUSE 
PRICE £5,500 
OR £4,500 FOR HOUSE AND ABOUT 6% ACRES 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


MUST BE SOLD OWING TO ILL-HEALTH. 


EAST BERKS 


1 mile from East Berks Golf Course. 350 ft. above sea level. Healthy situati 


PLEASING MODERN RESIDENCE IN MATURED GROUNDS 
OF 11% ACRES 


Good entrance hall, cloakroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms, conservatory, 7 bed a 
dressing rooms, 2 boxrooms, bathroom, good offices. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT BLOCK OF OUTBUILDINGS, comprising : 


Garage, loose box and 1 stall, workroom or chauffeur’s bedroom with loft over. 


Garden and grounds of just under 1% ACRES, including lawn, herbaceous borders, 


rose garden, kitchen gardens, fruit, etc 
MAIN WATER. MAIN GAS. 


PRICE 3,000 GUINEAS 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2), 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 & 3377). 











Telephone 
Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lines) 


-BUCKS— ONLY 16 MILES FROM LONDON 


First-class Train Service. Adjoining~a large Estate. 


A WELL MODERNISED OLD DOWER HOUSE 
8% bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. Well-timbered grounds of 10 ACRES, with trout stream. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 
(Possession end August.) 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


JUST AV AIL AB LE. 


SUSSEX 


400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. 


AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, 
woodland, parkland, etc. 


IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD 'FOR ‘SALE. 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


WINKWORTH & CoO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 


SOUTH WESTERN HILLS. 


35 miles from London. Main line Station, 1 mile, with frequent trains. 





Ha 


A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
11-12 bed and dre: ssing rooms, 4 bathrooms, ‘ i ption o—. 
M AIN SERVICES CENTRAL HEATING. RAGE. 
Beautiful e.. with woodland, stream, wm 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, _Curzon Street, London, WwW 1. 


SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Farmery and 3 Cottages 
Gardens and Grounds 
with Hard Tennis 
Court, Kitchen Garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


OFFERS 
CONSIDERED 
WITH LESS LAND 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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~ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ey AND SUSSEX BORDERS _ 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE, 5 COTTAGES AND 27 ACRES. 
Situate in unspoilt country on the outskirts of a village. 





THE RESIDENCE which is in excellent condition, stands about 270 feet up on light 
soil, facing due South and commanding excellent views. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company's electric light and power. Telephone. Well water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Stabling. Garage for 3. 5 Cottages. 
The Gardens are beautifully situated on a Southern slope with specimen trees, 
Tennis Lawn, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Paddocks and Parkland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 


Sole Agents: Chinneck, Gardner & Corbet, Ltd., Kingsbury House, 15/17, King 
Street, St. James’, S.W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, F R ANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W. (8343). 





OXON AND D BUCKS BORDERS 
On the edge of a Village. Station half-a-mile. 
THE OAK-BEAMED 14TH CENTURY RESIDENCE 


pies a nice position and is approached by a ‘drive. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ; 


Company's electrie light. Central heating. Well water supply. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 2, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


irther particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,969) 





eae HERTFORDSHIRE 
17 Miles North-West of London. 


THE MODERN RED BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1913, occupies a delightful position on gravel soil on high ground with a 
fine view of the Chess Valley. 





fi LD . Be ¥ ‘- an . Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
vit se i: oo 9 Central heating. Company's electric light and power. Companies’ gas and water. Telephone. 
i iJ jae t ‘ sg a Main drainage. Double Garage. 


The GARDEN comprises Tennis Lawn, Flower Beds and Borders, Kitchen Garden, 
in all about 134 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


K Sole Agents: Messrs. Swannell & Sly, High Street, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,954.) 








Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Cuneta Cn Lantos. 











|| 





ma Ns 41) 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 









AX 


1799, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.! 
a Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS | 


Within easy daily reach of London. Situated on high ground adjoining well-known woods. 








MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN THE GROUNDS ARE PLEASANTLY 
DISPOSED AROUND THE ISE 
RESIDENCE HE HOUSE 


WITH STONE PAVED TERRACE AND 
LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDENS AND 
SMALL ORCHARD. 


9 bedrooms. 3 bath rooms. 


8 reception rooms and billiards room. 


MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 


SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 
The whole comprises about 


2 GARAGES. COTTAGE (LET). 10 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars and photographs from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 5681) 








‘ 
FOR LINEAGE FOR SALE DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 
\DVERTISEMENTS NORFOLK (SIX MILES SOUTH OF NORWICH) THE ONLY COMPLETE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (fitted wash-basins, h. «& c.), ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
OPERTIES INDEXED UNDER 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ rooms, excellent domestic offices. Large garage. Small range PRICE 2/6 
COUNTIES of farm buildings. Bungalow oie, dete a Highly —— ne SELECTED LISTS FREE 
rt Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc. garden, pleasure grounds, park land. . Electricity installed, electric 
‘CLASSIFIED petaernarn ecces pump. Central heating. Modern drainage. Vacant possession. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
PAGE 786 HANBURY WILLIAMS, 3, Upper King Street, Norwich (Est. 1884.) EXETER 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone : Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


Telegrams: 


** Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


6 principal and 3 staff bedrooms. 
offices. 


THREE 
BATHROOMS 


SUN 
PARLOUR 
Fitted wash basins. 


High ground. 


ON PICKED WOODLAND SITE. 


A PROPERTY OF SPECIAL 


COOMBE 


3 reception rooms (1 panelled in old oak), 
Compact 


CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Excellent appointments 
throughout. Perfect aspect. Absolute seclusion. 


Adjoining famous golf course. 
_ g 5 * hl 


INTEREST TO GOLFERS 
WARREN 


Close hd Richmond Park. 


GARAGE 3 CARS. 
3 STALLS. 
COTTAGE 5 ROOMS. 


Charming woodland grounds over an acr¢ 


MODERATE PRICE FREEHOL ») 


Strongly 


High 


(Tel. : 
S.W.1 (Tel. REG. 8222). 


recommended by Owner’s Age) 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 

Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W 
Wimbledon 0081), and 6, Arlington Str 
(Ref. P.47: 





HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


One mile Station and River. 


Gravel Soil. 


TO BE LET OR 
SOLD 


A 
CHOICE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Three reception, cloakroom, 
usual offices, 7 bedrooms 
(3 with h. and ec.), bath- 
room. Co.’s__ electricity, 
water, gas. Main drainage. 


GARAGE. 
WELL-LAID-OUT 
GAR y 


EN, 


IN ALL. OVER ONE ACRE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. REG, 8222.) 
( 


of. B. 48,921.) 





HERTS 


23 miles from town. Within 1 mile main line station 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


in excellent order ae. 

Drive approach. Hall, 

reception rooms, iy bed al { 

dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, | 
model offices. 


Co.’s water, gas, own electricity, 
modern drainage. 


Lodge. 2 Bungalows. 2 Garages. 
Charming Gardens, Orchard, 


IN ALL ABOUT 53/4, ACRES. 


(Tel.: REG. 8222 


Apply —— & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 


(Ref. R. 865.) 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8&.W.19. 


Tel.; WIM. 0081. 








1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


( Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


ESHER. A most charming Residence with 
SIX ACRES of delightful grounds with 
lawns, woodland, fruit and kitchen gardens. 
Swim pool. Backing on to river. House 
contains 3 rec. rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and modern tiled offices. 
All services. Central heating. Three garages 
and cottage. All in splendid condition. 
Freehold £5,750, representing value of land 
only.—TRYTHALL & MCcCGAHEY, 67/9, Fife 
Road, Kingston. (Tel.: Kingston 1151.) 


Home COUNTIES. IN EXQUISITE 
COUNTRY QUITE UNSPOILT. 45 
minutes Town by fast trains. AN UNIQUE 
RESIDENCE with superb panoramic views 
in exquisitely timbered grounds and park; 
3 wonderful reception rooms, billiard room, 
studio, 4 exquisite principal and 3 servants’ 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, every conceivable 
modern contrivance; cottages and _ choice 
pleasure farm; 45 acres in all. Price, etc., of. 

Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1 


XON, N.—VERY STRONGLY RECOM- 

MEN DED. Close bus and train service 
to Oxford (7 miles) and London. GENTLE- 
MAN’S PICTURESQUE MODERN RESI- 
DENCE in choice rural surroundings. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
ample offices (Aga _ cooker). Gardener’s 
cottage. Garages and outbuildings. Attrac- 
tive and easily maintained pleasure grounds 
and productive vegetable garden. PROLIFIC 
ORCHARD of over 500 selected bush and 
cordon fruit trees. Fruit store-room. SMALL 
PADDOCK with cowhouse for 3. Total area, 
6 acres. Main electricity installed and gas 
available. A PERFECT LITTLE ESTATE IN 
MINIATURE. TO BE AUCTIONED early in 
May unless previously sold privately by— 
E. J. BRooKs & Son, 14/15, Magdalen Street, 
Oxford. (Tele: 4535/6.) 


NEwsuRY - READING-BASINGSTOKE 
TRIANGLE. CHARMING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE in beautiful rural surroundings. 
2 reception rooms, sun parlour, cloak room, 
7hbedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxroom, domestic 
offices, maids’ sitting room. Electricity, 
central heating, telephone, water by engine. 
Garage, outbuildings, 2 cottages, prettily 
timbered grounds include HEATED SWIMMING 
POOL. 13 acres in all, including orchard, 
arable field, etc. "MUST BE SEEN TO BE 
APPRECIATED. FOR SALE. ANY REASONABLE 
OFFER SUBMITTED.—THAKE & PAGINTON, 
Sole Agents, Newbury, Berks. 


SOUTH DEVON (7 miles Torquay). 60-acre 

Farm with pleasantly situated Georgian 
Farmhouse (4-5 bed and dressing, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, etc.). Telephone. 
Good range stone and slated farm buildings. 
Immediate possession. Price £4,500 Freehold. 
Hewitt} & Co., 235,High St., Exeter. (A.1156.) 

















FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





URREY, REIGATE. Charming old 

Residence of Georgian origin (part dated 
1720) in own lovely grounds of 8 acres. Un- 
restricted views and on the outskirts of the 
town. 3 large reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
day and night nurseries, 3 bathrooms, domestic 
Offices. Garage, etc. Also cottage with 5 rooms 
and having own road frontage. All services. 
Strongly recommended at £6,000 by the Sole 
Agents, MARTEN & CARNABY, 23, Church Street, 
Reigate, Surrey. (‘phone: Reigate 3361/2). 
Agents please note. 


TO LET 


BERKSHIRE. GOOKHAM DEAN. Good 
train service. A very charming and 
beautifully furnished House, on 2 floors, 
standing i in own grounds, well jaid-out garden, 
1 aere; 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 1 large games room on ground floor, 
spacious hall, maids’ sitting room, butler’s 
pantry, kitchen fitted Aga cooker, central 
heating, electric light and power. Usual 
domestic offices. Garage with accommodation 
for 3 cars. To be let furnished; no plate or 
linen. A war bargain at 10 guineas a week. 
Further particulars, write 6, Coptic St., W.C.1.. 
DEVONSHIRE (MID). To let Furnished, 
very attractive small house. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.), lawn, garden, garage. 
Near village. 2% gns. week.—WARD AND 
CHOWEN, Okehampton, Devon. 
STAINES, NEAR. Incountry district. Old- 
fashioned residence suitable for offices, 
with 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 large 
reception rooms, domestic offices. Rent £300 
per annum exclusive. Apply—DUDLEY W. 
HARRIS & Co., Staines, care 
URREY. FOREST GREEN. Delightful 
old-world residence, beautifully furnished, 
3 reception, library, 3 guest bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, etc. Separate servants’ quarters 
containing 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
scullery, h. & c., electricity, telephone, etc. 
Double garage. Well-kept ornamental and 
kitchen gardens. Vacant end June. 6 gns. 
weekly. Apply—GoRRIE, Australia House, 
Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 2070.) 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500 
A few modern newly furnished flats from 
3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. BAYS. 1818, 

















AYLESBURY. Wanted within 10 miles 
of Aylesbury or riverside (Maidenhead- 
Henley). Modernised Country House 5/6 bed- 
rooms, with cottage and few acres. To Rent 
or Purchase. TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South 
Audley Street, London, W.1. 


CHESHIRE. WANTED attractive Moder® 

Freehold Tudor Style Residence, half- 
timbered and brick, or stone-faced. 5/8 bed- 
rooms and servants’ wing, well situated and 
secluded in approximately 15 acres of prefer- 
ably undulating ground in Cheshire, about 
15 miles south of Manchester. Secure from 
building projects. Large garages, outbuildings 
and lodge, with model farm or farm adjoining 
—— Give detailed particulars. 
30x 11. 


COTSWOLDS, or adjoining country, away 
from aerodromes, small well-furnished 
House Wanted, in first-class order, with all 
services; near small town; 2 in family (no 
children). —Box 998 


OTSWOLDS. = School evacuated to 

Cotwolds wishes to stay in district. Large 
house needed for after the war or sooner. 
About 30-40 bedrooms; 8-10 reception rooms; 
flat space for games; cottages; 10-20 acres 
of land.— Box 938. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. Wanted 500/1,000 
Acres in well let farms with home farm in 
hand. Main — yf Ray ag modern 
conveniences. Up to 0,000 for right pro- 

tty. TRESIDDER & “So! 77, South Audley 
treet, London, W.1. 


SUSSEX or HANTS preferred. Small 
Cottage or Lodge required. Condition 
immaterial. Write—8, Montague Road, W.13. 
LONDON or SUBURBS. Modern 2-floored 

House; about 2 reception, 4 a wanted 
to buy; garden if possible-—Box 999. 


EWMARKET. REQUIRED TO PUR- 

CHASE, within a few miles of Newmarket 
(west side), attractive Country Residence. 
3 reception, 5 bed, and a few acres of land, or 
more entertained if could be let off. Price 
in region of £3,000 or so. Applicant—‘‘ Col. 
R.,”" Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
FARMS FOR SALE 
DEVONSH IRE. Healthy 

220 acres, 5 miles from sea. Excellent 
condition. Abundance water laid on to 
buildings, etc. Thoroughly recommended. 
£5,250. Possession September 29, 1942. 
Attractive Small Farm, 58 acres. Good house, 
bathroom (h. and c.), 4 rooms. Near 
Okehampton. Possession on com- 
pletion. Also various other Farms and Pro- 
perties for possession or investment. Full 
details of—WarkD & CHOWEN, Surveyors and 
Estate Agents, Okehampton, Devon. 























Stock Farm, 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


POLE: 


BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 


444i. 


BERKS, 5 BUCKS AND OXON. —GIDDYS, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 


54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 


Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, 
Windsor districts. Mrs. N. C. 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : 
EVON AND s. 
The only 
(Price 2/6). 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 





Ascot, 
TUFNELL, 


ete., 


Ascot 818-819. 


& W. COUNT [ES — 
complete illustrated Register 
Selected lists free.— RIPPON, 


1 884.) 


AMPSHIRE “and SOUTHERN cou N- 


TIES.—22, Westwood 
ton.—WaALLER & KING, 
established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and adjoining 
ties—HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. 
Surveyors, Valuers and Agents, Market 
borough 2411. 


SHROPSHIRE, border. counties ~ 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & 
LtD., Shrewsbury. (Phone 2081.) 


HROPSHIRE, HEREF 

WORCS., etc., and *MID WALES 
leading | Agents—CHAMBERLAINE-BRO 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone 


USSEX AND ADJOINING COUN 
JARVIS & Co. of Haywards Heath sp: 
in High Class Residences and Estates, 
of which are solely in their hands. Te! 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COU} 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 


WANTED 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
effected through the Specialists, 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed 
through their agency during the past 
months, ranging in price from £2,‘ 
£15 ,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vend 
invited to send particulars to their ( 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 
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Telephone No.: OSBORN &X M RC R 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Regent 4304. | y i . PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE (CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








HEREFORDSHIRE | SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS OVERLOOKING WALTON HEATH 
vithin easy reach of Leominster, on southern slope with | Se ee eee In a magnificent hc mong nc walk of the 
extensive panoramic views. WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM — 9th hole. ‘ 
650ft above sea level. Rural views. 


The House stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception rooms, 
etc. Modern conveniences. 

Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich, well- 
watered pastures, in all about 


240 ACRES 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,755.) 


Near BLETCHLEY 
. Occupying a splendid position a_i ft. above sea 
1 | vel and facing south 
[ANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE a 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 


OF TUDOR TYPE ‘ARMING PROPERTY Originally a Bungalow, but recently added to, and 
with a mbieammual House containing: 3 reception, | ROW having principal bedroom accommodation on the 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. first floor. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating, 
Coy.’s Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Excellent Water Supply. Garage for 3 cars. 





Electric light. Central heating. 


Stabling. Garage (flat over). Garages, stabling, farmbuildings. . a well- thre eae ey including 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in all 12 cottages (10 let producing £80 p.a.) ial ‘kite son Be omg ot hop all ‘i calacaaaa tie 
Well-timbered matured gardens and grounds. The land is ABOUT 3 ACRES 
ABOUT 25 ACRES approximately — ae lh and extends in | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Price substantially reduced For sale as a whole or without the farm. Two splendid Cottages available if required. 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. 

















(gents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814.) | Agents: OSBORN -& MERCER, as above. (17,300.) - ‘(17,318.) 
GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS nace 
Telephone No.: Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 
25% MOUNT STREET, GROSV ENOR SQU. ARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE WITH THIS FINE VIEW 
7/8 bedrooms, fitted basins, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards room. GOOD ROOMS. LARGE WINDOWS. MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Garage. Cottage. LOVELY GARDENS. Tennis court. Walled garden. Paddocks. 
34, ACRES PRICE £5,500 (OR WITH LAND UP TO 8 ACRES) 
Photographs can be seen and full particulars obtained of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D2591.) 
OR RALPH PAY & TAYLOR aes 
_ LONDON, W.1. ____ Grosvenor 1032-33 
Within an hour of London. Quiet and restful localities. 
QUIET BERKSHIRE | HOMELY HERTFORDSHIRE WHERE KENT MEETS SUSSEX 
Adjoining Lovely Common. Within 3 miles of main line station. Overlooking Ashdown Forest 
ae 
CLEVER COPY OF RED BRICK GEORGIAN | GENUINE TUDOR FARMHOUSE CHARACTERISTIC GEORGIAN PERIOD 
DESIGNED BY NOTED ARCHITECT RESTORED AND MODERNISED. FASCINATING within 6 miles of Tunbridge Wells 

% reception, 7 bedruoms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity | PERIOD INTERIOR. , : s ; 

—_ water, heating. Garages. PICTURESQUE, | 5 bedrooms (all with h. and c.), 4 bathrooms. Main elec- 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water, 
UPERIOR THATCHED COTTAGE. Matured Gardens | tricity and water. Central heating. GARAGE. FINE | ¢lectricity, heating. Pleasure yrounds. PARK and 
and meadows. 11 ACRES FOR SALE OLD BARNS. GROUNDS OF NEARLY 2 ACRES. | WOODLAND. OVER 20 ACRES. Near excellent golf, 

WITH OR WITHOUT COTTAGE (12,773) | WOULD ACCEPT OFFER OF £4,500 FREEHOLD JUST IN SALE MARKET (9,627) 
These properties have been personally inspected and are confidently recommended by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR as above. 

















Also at 








HEATING THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I MAPL FE & Cc Lrp. 5, GRAFTON STREET Telephone: 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) O., TD. } MAYFAIR W.IL. , Milos. 
, : SID en on Sie —_— i ss = eee = 
| BERKS, MAIDENHEAD _ HERTS 

deli ani ee Te Downs. | TO LET piano DURATION OF 4 Adjoining Golf Courses, on high ground, only | VALUATIONS 
iE bE Pee y. } half an hour ee minutes’ walk | FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
lued for Insurance, Probate 
| RESIDENCE i , : 

IN PERFECT ORDER WITH CENTRAL VERY matey COUNTRY | With large hall, fine drawing and dining etc. 


4 


b 20 ft. by 16 ft., 6 7 bed- 
ee ® bath told paca for 2 fons FURNITURE SALES 
VERY CHOICE GARDENS OF 


3 reception, large games room, 7 bedrooms, 


FOR SALE 
CHARMING I6TH CENTURY | A WELL-FURNISHED AND| 4&4 MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE 


Lounge hail, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, | 1 dressing room, 2 bath rooms,ete. Central ; 
+ bathrooms. Excellent cottage. 3 garages. | heating. Electriclight. Agacooker. Garage | ACRE Conducted in Town and Country. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND for 3 cars. Gardens 1 acre. with yew hedges, lawns, orchard, good APPLY MAPLE & CO., 


MEADOW LAND, in all about ' Rent? ” | kitchen garden. | 
40 ACRES | ond 00 que. por week. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,200 | 5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. Agents—MAPLE & CO., as above. Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. | STREET, W.1. 
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Telephone: 
ni TT ra WILSON & CO. Grosvenor 1461, 
LOVELY POSITION ON THE SURREY BORDER BUCKS. 25 MILES LONDON 


600 ft. up with panoramic views to the South Downs. 





Lovely unspoiled country, 600 ft. up on the Chilterns, 


Tee ai 


UNIQUE MODERN 
HOUSE 


Beautifully appointed and in perfect 
order. 13 bedrooms, 5 luxurious 
baths, fine hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Garages and useful buildings. 3 modern 
cottages. Pleasure grounds with fine 
old trees. Swimming pool. Hard court. | 
Prolific kitchen garden. Pasture and 
woods. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE RICH | 
FOR SALE WITH Acharacterisric FEATURES. MODERNISE 
AND FITTED WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
NEARLY 40 ACRES reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. Garag 
Set within delightful old-world gardens, with sm: 
swimming pool. | TO BE LET FURNISHEI 
Illustrated brochure from the Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


# sr sams JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK em, 


PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY eeemneiaauie 
CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF 
aeeeeaeaer aaa EASY MOTOR RIDE TO CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTEI 

24 ACRES. 2 COTTAGES. £6,000 GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Situated in a small well-timbered park in a lovely district, amidst rural surroundings. Southern aspect; panoramic vieu 
close to bus route and convenient for main-line station 


VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE. SPLENDID SPORTING DISTRICT. 








FISHING RIGHTS GO WITH PROPERTY 


4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms (some with lavatory basins), 
3 bathrooms, servants’ hall; main electricity and power, 
central heating throughout; plentiful water supply; septic 
tank drainage; everything in beautiful order. Two first- 
rate cottages; ‘* Black and White’’ farmhouse (4 bedrooms 
and bathroom); splendid range of farm buildings; garage 
for several cars; charming old gardens and grounds. 


STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, beautiful TOTAL AREA ABOUT 75 ACRES 
surroundings, only 1% miles from small market town. 
High situation; lovely views; light soil. Hall (24ft. x 15ft.), FARM IS WELL LET 
3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 og a 
Company’s water. INEXPENSI 
24 ACRES iprincionty ae 2 cottages. WOULD BE SOLD WITH 25 ACRES 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE 
Owner‘s Authorised Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, | Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19,474.) | Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 12,737.) 


MAIDENHEAD CYRIL JONES Telephone: 


Maidenhead 2033 
F.A.I., F.V.A. 








BY ORDER OF EXECU TORS. 


WINKFIELD, MAIDENHEAD 
9” ’ 

BERKSHIRE—* RUS-IN-URBE. DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
| CHARACTER ON CREEK TO RIVER. 
6 nena 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
“id , eee rene -_ iat ae maids’ sitting room. All main services. Garage, 
THIS DELIGHTFI L RESIDENCE IS conservatory, greenhouse and pleasure gardens of 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 14% acres, comprising tennis court, kitchen and 
It occupies an extremely pleasant situation fruit garden, and orchard, intersected by stream 
on the hill, perfectly secluded, only half- and including a VALUABLE BUILDING PLOT. 
a-mile from Railway Station, with first-class FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY. OR BY 
train service to London in 35 minutes. PUBLIC AUCTION on Thursday, April 30, 1942. 


Contains : Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, Ful! particulars of—CyYRIL JONES, F.A.L., as above. 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. All main 4 


services connected. Splendid garage. alec 
Excellent cottage. pe timbered A Ds OINING LOV E LY BE R KSH IRE 
gardens, including tennis court, productive COMMONS 
kitchen garden, orchard, etc., in all about pyle - G gin knead o- - WORLD 
RESIDENCE. 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge 
3% ACRES halland 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central 
Exceptionally valuable road frontages ; heating. Basins in bedrooms. Extensive garages 
totalling about 1,400ft., of which a po pt pee two he: 2 ged —— —s 
yurchaser could take full advantage should OE SOO = SOS, ne. Aeneee, SOUS COME 
om feel so disposed, when the war | tO BE LET FURNISHED, OR FREEHOLD 
is over. The site is an unique one and FOR SALE. VERY _MODERATE TERMS. 
would sell easily directly private building aOPT : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 
re-commences. ———————— 


HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 
TO BE SOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000 Capital Farm of 126 acres, including superior 
| Small Residence, with electricity and central 
heating. Tudor farmhouse. Capital cottage. 
Extensive modern farm buildings and 2 magni- 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. ficent model Danish-type pig-houses. Further 
57 Acres rented and could be taken over if desired. 
Full particulars of : CyRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 








— & Co.,77,South Audley Street, W.1 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


’Phone : Grosvenor 2861. *Grams : ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Telephone: KEN. 0855 — 








Country Estate in miniature in excellent order. WITHOUT ANY DOUBT WHATSOEVER THE GREATEST BARGAIN 
A™Miost SURREY COMMONS. 2 MILES GOLF, WALTON HEATH. 4% miles IN THE MARKET 


jpsom (excellent rail facilities). Bus service close. Lovely position, facing south. _ ——— , —_ 
Excellent Modern Character Country House. 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms, NOT A SINGLE DRAWBACK 
staff sitting room. Central heating. Main water and electricity. Telephone. Garage WwW . 
for 4. Stabling for 4. Farmery. 2 Cottages. Hard tennis court, tennis lawns, LOVELIEST PART OF EST SUSSEX 
delightful gardens, kitchen garden and pasture. 7 UP TO 20 ACRES. FOR 
ALE OR LETTING. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. —(20,720.) 





Between Petworth and Pulborough. 

PICTURESQUE MODERN COUNTRY HQUSE OF CHARACTER, HALF 
5/6 guineas p.w. for duration, furnished. 7/8 guineas per week for duration. TIMBERED. OAK DOORS ,OAK BEAMS AND RAFTERS. OPEN FIREPLACE! 
SUFFOLK. 7 miles Sudbury. ae ILTS. 12 miles Bristol, on bus LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, LUXURY BATHROO). 

ING XIVth CENTURY FARM- route. CHARMING GEORGIAN . 7 OC . TPE ‘COTTAGE TROT ‘ UT RYCR aN 
HOUSE. 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms,| VILLAGE HOUSE. Music room, studio, pg henne : SUPERIOR COTTAGE. ELE oer LIGHT, EXC yt 
2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception rooms. Electric | library, dining room, 2 bathrooms, 6 bed- A Ls JERN DRAINAGE, CHARMING GARDENS, PADDOCK AN 
light. Partial central heating. Telephone.| rooms (h. and c.). Main water, gas and LOVELY BEECHWOODS. 
Garage for 2. Stable if wanted. SWIM-/| drainage. Telephone. Garage for 2. 26 ACRES. ONLY £4,850 
MING POOL. DOUBLE TENNIS LAWN. | Squash court. Schoolroom suitable for : 
Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden,3 acres ' storage. Gardens. (18,263). MIGHT BE SOLD WITHOUT THE COTTAGE AND LESS LAND 


(15,055.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ESSENTIAL. CERTAIN TO BE SOLD QUICKL, 
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Sze JOHN D. WOOD & CO, =2etm 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





LINCOLNSHIRE 


BETWEEN LINCOLN (9 MILES) AND RETFORD (12% MILES). GAINSBOROUGH (8 MILES). NEWARK (14% MILES). 


PART OF THE KETTLETHORPE ESTATE 


COMPRISING THE MAJOR PORTION OF 


THE VILLAGE OF LAUGHTERTON 


AND SURROUNDING LANDS INCLUDING 
SANDFIELD FARM - - 185 ACRES CHURCH FARM - - - 116 ACRES 
VILLAGE FARM - - - 125 ACRES STOW PARK FARM- - 68 ACRES 
7 SMALL HOLDINGS from 10 to 60 ACRES, VILLAGE SHOPS, 22 HOUSES AND 

COTTAGES, WOODLANDS AND MARSHLANDS 


ALTOGETHER ABOUT 
1,167 Acres, producing £1,080 Gross 


Which will be cffered for SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS (if not sold previously), by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
at LINCOLN. 


Solicitors: Messrs. GRAY & DopswortH, W. H. Copp & SON, Duncombe Place, Y ork 


Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 






















JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


15, BOND STREET, LEEDS TEL.: 31269. 


8, HANOVER STREET, W.1 1 (Tel. Mayfair 3316/7). NORTH. AMPTON, Cc IRE NCE STER AND YEOV IL. 


TO INVESTORS, SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS. 


ALE OF ALFORD, ABERDEENSHIRE 


Aberdeen 22 miles. Alford 3 miles. Inverurie 14 miles. 














A FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND SPORTING PROPERTY, KNOWN AS THE TONLEY ESTATE 


SITUATED | IN THE PARISHES 0 OF AL FORD AND To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
‘ N C OF ABERDEEN Firstly as a whole, and if not sold then in two parts, 
EXTENDING TO APPROXIMATELY ‘ Be ol , i i.e.: A Sporting Property of 2,400 acres comprising 
4,240 ACRES : the Higher Grounds; and secondly, a Block of fine 


INCLUDING 
MANY FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS, 
COTTAGES, EXCEPTIONAL SPORT- 
ING FACILITIES 
and the STATELY and DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE of 
TONLEY HOUSE 
Famous for its historical connections and for the 
beauty of its situation. The accommodation com- 
prising 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, entrance hall, dining 
room, drawing room, lounge, morning room, library, 
- gun room and domestic quarters. 
THE WHOLE ESTATE PRODUCING AN 
ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENTAL OF 


£3, 100 PER ANNUM (approx.) 


“WEST SUSSEX ne, 
Wisborough Green{2 y v2 miles. seen one. OXON onsime NEAR BURFORD | MIDLANDS 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 


OLD-FASHIONED COTSWOLD HOUSE 


separately by 


in conjunction with 


Solicitors: STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., 





SONS, Downing Street, Cambridge (Tel. 








2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 


MAIN ELECTRIC 





LIGHT, WATER AND DRAINAGE: 











GARAGE, STABLING, FOWL 


STYES. 


HOUSES AND 2 PIG- 


SMALL GARDEN, ORCHARD AND 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 





I. . WOODLAND TEL 500 FT. ABOVE SEA ABOUT 5% ACRES ! 
4 > reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (1 with basin), bath- p CHARACTER HOUSE 
I maids’ sitting room. Electric light. Perfect condition. AT PRESENT LET. On high ground with fine views. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS COTTAGE 5 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 attic bedrooms, 2 bath- 
iful grounds, lawns, terrace, spring-fed pools, etc. PRICE £2,000 | rooms, modern conveniences. Two cottages. 5 ACRES 
5 ACRES PRICE £4,850 FREEHOLD. ’ | MORE LAND IF REQUIRED. FOR SALE AT A 
Immediate Possession. . . oe VERY REASONABLE FIGURE. 
‘ulars of: JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Apply—JACKSON Stops, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). | Strongly recommended by the Agents—Messrs. JACKSON 
Street, W.1. Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. (Fol. 10190.) 


fertile Farms in the Vale of Alford. If the second 
Block is not sold as an investment the Farms, Small- 
holdings and Cottages on this Section will be offered 


Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
at the Public Hall, Alford, Aberdeenshire 
on Thursday, May 28, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 
W:.S., 
Alva Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 22273). Auctioneers : 
JAC KSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 
(Tel. 31269), and at omg ke. ; R. C. KNIGHT and 
54233/4). 


6, 
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Telephones: a 
Bie CURTIS & HENSON aroovenor Sat tna 
7 SUFFOLK | SUSSEX HERTFORDSHIRE 


Lona Melford, & miles. Tandon, 60 miles bu road, In the middle of Ashdown Forest. Near to Station. Half an hour to London. 
4 ‘ " CRN TIT | EAUTIFULLY SITUATED RESIDENCE, ap- ik pase’ re: 
| proached by a drive from the Forest. 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Garage and outbuildings. Gardener’s 
cottage. Ornamental grounds and shrubberies. Woodland 
and paddocks. 
OUT 12 ACRES j 
Lease of 35 Years for disposal, or might Let | 
Unfurnished. | 
cU cdl & HENSON, BENSON, 6, Mount Street, W.1. 














“OXFORDSHIRE 


In the wovdland borders of the Chiltern Hills. 
gg ge 4 AN OLD FARM- K 
| 1 - SINCE ENL » N : 
FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED OR MODERNISED. 4 yen epee MODERN RESIDENCE built of excellent materi 
FURNISHED. HISTORICAL JACOBEAN HOUSE. | j,oms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light, central heating. | Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedroo 
HALF TIMBERED AND THOROL GHLY MODERN- | Garage and stabling. Bungalow and additional ground- | 2 bathrooms. : ‘ : 
ISED. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing floor suite of 3 rooms and bathroom. Studio. Attractive | CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER SUPP! 
rooms, bathroom. Central heating and electric light. | grounds, tennis court, excellent kitchen garden, orchard, | GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Double garage and cottage. Attractive gardens and grounds. | pasture and beautiful woodland. Beautiful an, tennis court, sunk lawn, lovely 
Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden and meadowland. In all | ABOUT 12 ACRES garden, vegetable garden; in all nearly 2 ACR 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. Good cerns and fishing. | Further particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Golf nearby. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1.(16 . 298.) | Street, W.1. (13,365) 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,1 1 


y 
) 

ees 

ee ee 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE | HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 





SUPERB SITUATION IN DEVONSHIRE 


300 ft. abore sea level. Facing South with glorious views to Dartmoor. Between Bovey Tracey and Moreton Hampstead, 
FASCINATING MODERN RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY ARCHITECT. BUILT 12 YEARS 
AGO AND EQUIPPED WITH EVERY 
CONVENLENCE 
Lounge | hall and 3 reception rooms s with polished oak 
floors, 7 principal bedrooms and 2 bathrooms.  Self- 
contained servants’ quarters with 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen and living-room. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
WASH BASINS IN EVERY BEDROOM. 
Entrance Lodge. 3 Garages. Lovely gardens of great 
natural beauty forming a unique setting. 
5 ACRES FREEHOLD 
A MOST UNUSUAL PLACE AMIDST LOVELY 
SURROUNDINGS. CLOSE TO BUS ROUTE AND 
STATION. 
FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 

BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. 

(of 32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 = BR ere EO 

Temporary Address: EFFINGHAM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX on see 
Tel.: Cop. 324/5. ; " 

= — ! 7 _ £3 850 (with nearly 100 acres). Old 

werid Stone-Built House, 

K Ee N ig recently modernised. 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, bath. Co.’s electricity and water; 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS, AT THE main drainage, Garage, Stabling. Ample 
SARACENS HEAD HOTEL, ASHFORD, ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 20th, at 2.30 p.m. possession.—WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


(UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY) £3600 OXON. Bucks foe 
’ close te xcellent bus route. 
THE HARBOURNE HALL ESTATE OF 835 ACRES OLD RED-BRICK HOUSE in firsts 
51 miles from London. Between Tenterden and Ashford. nal 2 

ADJOINING THE VILLAGE OF HIGH HALDEN, AND COMPRISING: Cothane. Gables ond geznme. ead 

THE HOME FARM, “TIFFENDEN,”’ 257 ACRES WITH ITS VALUABLE HOP QUOTA. THREE OTHER USEFUL FARMS garden and pasture. 6 ACRES FREE- 
AND NEARLY 250 ACRES OF VALUABLE MIXED TIMBER. HOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 

Secondary Residence “Great Robhurst.’’ Eight Houses and Cottages. Accommodation Lands. Building Sites. BETWEEN READING AND 
The Compact Residential Property known as ‘‘ HARBOURNE HALL,”’ consisting of the GEORGIAN MANSION, Outbuildings, (With gunn in ee tae Back) 
Entrance Lodge, Pleasure Grounds and Parks, extending in all to about 414% ACRES. £2 7504 MOST CHARMING AND 
LONG ROAD FRONTAGES. COMPANIES’ WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. DELIGHTFUL Rie vce 

The ESTATE provides an actual and estimated income of about £1,400 per annum. a — ly Sight 
VACANT POSSESSION of the HOME FARM (“TIFFENDEN”’) and WOODLAND SITES in hand. 3 sitting rooms, sun room, 4 bedrooms, 
Solicitors: Messrs. ELvy, Ross & Co., Tudor Lodge, Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. bathroom. Garages and very pretty garden 


Auctioneers: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Effingham Park Estate Office, Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex. a 
































SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND PROTECTION OF THE LANDOWNERS’ INTERESTS 


OWING TO THE DEMAND FOR STANDING TIMBER, OWNERS AND AGENTS ARE BEING CONTINUALLY APPROACHED FOR SUPPLIES. 


IT IS ESSENTIAL TO THE INTERESTS OF LANDOWNERS THAT PARCELS SHOULD BE PROPERLY GRADED AND MEASURED 
BEFORE A SALE IS ENTERED INTO. 


TO ASSIST ESTATES IN THIS IMPORTANT MATTER WE CAN PLACE GRADERS AND MEASURERS AT THE SERVICE OF 
LANDOWNERS OR THEIR AGENTS WITH LIFELONG EXPERIENCE, WHO CAREFULLY SELECT, GRADE AND MEASURE THE 
WOODLANDS OR THE AMENITIES OF THE ESTATE. OUR TIMBER DEPARTMENT CAN ALSO DEAL WITH THE SALE OF THE 
TIMBER TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE OF THE LANDOWNER, COMPLYING WITH THE GOVERNMENT CONTROL REGULATIONS. 


ADVICE IS GIVEN ON REPLANTING IF REQUIRED. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Department, Bridge Street, Northampton 
Tel.: 2615/6. 
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ee KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE pormrcencedl 
cevoie, Sennen” - 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 pene 
CHARMING REACH OF THAMES c.3 


In a quiet and favourite locality in Berks about 25 miles Town. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
In splendid order and lavishly fitted throughout. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric 


light. Central heating and modern conveniences. 
Garage 2 cars. Boathouse and Landing Stage. 


THE GARDENS ARE ADORNED WITH HAND- 
SOME SPECIMEN TREES; HARD TENNIS 
COURT, FINE ROCKERY, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ETC. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR THE 
FREEHOLD WILL BE OFFERED BY 
AUCTION ON MAY 28th, 1942 























= ai Inspected and recommended by the Joint Auctioneers, . 
hannene LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807); and CYRIL JONES, Estate Agent, Maidenhead. 
DORSET & SOMERSET BORDERS «+ | GLOUCESTERSHIRE - 
Favourite part of the Cotswolds: easy reach of Malvern, Cheltenham, etc. 
Handy for Yeovil, Taunton, etc. | UNSURPASSED SCENERY AND WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS ON ALL SIDES. 
A FASCINATING CHARACTER RESIDENCE A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE HOUSE 
= Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 to 12 bedrooms, two bathrooms, complete offices. Lounge hall, 4 rec. rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 
= Excellent water and electric light, etc. Good stabling. Garage for 2 or more cars. 4 Cottages. Farmhouse. Good garage and stabling accommodation. All modern 
) Large barn and farm buildings. | era & . wen, wp conveniences. ’ aie 
: DELIGHTFUL TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH YEW HEDGES, ROSE GARDEN, | DELIGHTFIL GROUNDS WITH TWO TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
- URE LAND INTERSECTED BY A SMALL STREAM, | TOGETHER WITH AN EXCELLENT HOME FARM 
" - a 45 ACRES. ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD IN ALL ABOUT 350 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
1! T 
CHILTERN HILLS «3! DEVON AND SOMERSET | NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE <3 
About 600 feet above sea level, amidst rural surroundings, BORDERS c.2 GLORIOUS VIEWS 
convenient to a village and about 11 miles from Aylesbury. About a mile from Dulverton Town on a bus route. | : 








| 

| 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE | ATTRACTIVE WELL PLACED 
ENJOYING EXTENSIVE VIEWS. RESIDENCE 


3 he oa rooms, 5 bedrooms, Z' bathrooms, 2 garages. TT TIRW 
Radiators, modern drainage, Co’s water and electric light. 600 ft. up, SOUTH ASPECT, DELIGHTFUL VIEW. 


LOVELY GARDENS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER | 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, Excellent water, main electricity, central heating, stabling, 


| 
| 
| 17TH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
| IN Sac CONDITION, STONE-BUILT, 
WITH EXPOSED BEAMS 

2 reception rooms, sun porch, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 

MODERN DRAINAGE, SOFT AND SPRING 

| WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 2 GARAGES. 
} 
| 
{ 











IN ORCHARD. PII spots F ABOUT Lovely garden; kitchen garden with orchard, paddock, in all 
N ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE — ? ; ABOUT 3 ACRES MODERATE PRICE 
AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 14% ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,400 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
HARRODS LTD,. 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS c.2 | PRICE RE-ADJUSTED AS EARLY SALE DESIRED 
| Ling open common lands, 10 minutes village, 3 miles main line station and 6 miles WINCHESTER AND ALTON c.2 


market town. 


A LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


1 mile local station, 3 miles old Market Town, 9 miles Winchester. 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF 





MODERNIZED AND BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE. SOUTH ASPECT. | ABOUT 475 ACRES 
inge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
saide’ eiiting rooms. INCLUDING XVIITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
All main services. Central heating. ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. | MODERNIZED AND VERY COMFORTABLE. 
G \GE FOR 3 CARS, FINE OLD OUTBUILDINGS. AN “ALL-ELECTRIC” 3 reception rooms, 8 aie. ee a ee room. Main water and 


| 
COTTAGE OF 4 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. | RECENTLY REBUILT FARM BUILDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES. 








MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND A PADDOCK. RICH PASTURE LAND, FERTILE ARABLE AND 
IN ALL-ABOUT 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £4,500 ABOUT 130 ACRES OF WOODLAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
I ops LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX &X Op IS SOUTHAMPTON : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.8-1. FAL S T. BRIAN COX, PASI, AAT. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A. S.I., A.A.I. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, FA L.P. A. 


DORSET 


4 miles from Wimborne, 6 miles from Ringwood, 6% miles from Bournemouth, In a good residential district about 4 mile from an excellent 18-hole golf course. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ~ . ’ a THE GARDEN AND GROUN 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED . . a EXTEND IN ALL TO ABOUT 
RESIDENCE : 
1%, ACRES 
BUILT WITH THE BEST . “ . 
MATERIALS AND IN PERFECT Fe Se. : }.- and are attractively timbered 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT : ; : > : ee jnexpensive to maintain. They incl 
: s ornamental and kitchen gardens, r 
5 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 3 . +8 ‘ : garden, rockeries and fish pond. 
reception rooms, lounge hall, excellent 
domestic offices. 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHO! 


Garage for 2 cars, stabling, companies’ 


gas, water and electricity. ‘ hs =e ‘ (OR NEAR OFFER) 


_For furthe r partic ule urs ars apply F Ox & SONS, L and Agents, Bourne mouth. 


SHROPSHIRE 


214 miles from Oswestry on Main Line of G.W. Railway. 

HUNTING WITH 2 PACKS. SALMON AND TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE, 

VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
WITH PART GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Containing 8 principal bedrooms, servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms (one with shower), 3 reception rooms, hall, gun room, servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, STABLING, GARAGE FOR 5 CARS, DAIRY. 
2 TENNIS COURTS, GOOD GARDEN, WOODLAND, HEATED VINERY, PEACH HOUSE. 
HOME FARM WITH EXCELLENT BLACK AND WHITE FARMHOUSE, COW HOUSES FOR 22 COWS, BULL SHED, CALVING BOX, GOOD PIG STYES. 
6-BAY DUTCH BARN, CART STABLE FOR THREE, 3 COTTAGES, NUMBER OF OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


228 ACRES 
ALL THE FIELDS ARE WATERED BY STREAMS OR AUTOMATIC TANKS. 


For partic sittintected Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPTAIN A. V. HAMBRO, D.L., J.P., MP. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


One mile Wimborne Minster. Ten miles Bournemouth. Adjoining Broadstone Golf Course. 


THE IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

KNOWN AS 
MERLY ESTATE 
INCLUDING 
THE IMPOSING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, MERLY HOUSE 
20 Principal and secondary bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
EXCELLENT SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. MATURED GROUNDS. WOODLAND. PARK LAND 
COVERING AN AREA OF JUST OVER 42 ACRES 
EXTENSIVE STABLES, GARAGES AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. WALLED-IN PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS, WITH GLASS HOUSES. TWO COTTAGES 
AND HARD TENNIS COURT, OF ABOUT 5 ACRES IN ALL 
WELL TIMBERED PARK PASTURE LAND, MERLY POND AND WOODLAND OF ABOUT 25 ACRES 
ENCLOSURES OF FIRST-CLASS PASTURE LAND AND WOODLAND IN SUITABLE LOTTED AREAS VARYING FROM ABOUT 9 ACRES TO 25 ACRES. 
HIGHER MERLY FARM 
EQUIPPED WITH EXCELLENT HOUSE AND AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS WITH JUST OVER 73 ACRES OF PASTURE LAND AND TWO COTTAGES 
PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGE AND GARDEN. Merly Post Office with Cottage and Garden. Detached Cottage and Garden. The whole covering an area of about 
227 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF ABOUT 34 ACRES 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE ORIN 14 LOTS AT CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH, ON TUESDAY, MAY 19th, 1942, AT 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors : :—Messrs. Baoan & Son, 1, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C2. Auctioneers :—Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth; Southampton and Brighton. 


DORSET in 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemout!). 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCE) 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ rr 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 


¢ ' = 
seeeneeere bags THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the pro y 2 
,} ce perty. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out } 
R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathou: 
artistic summer house; full- sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 
For full particulars and peice, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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The quality “of ‘*Corundite 
plugs is predetermined by 
numerous tests in the K.L.G 
| Optical, Physical and Chemical 

laboratories, and no expense 

is spared to make them 

perfect. In spite of this they 
| are still to be bought at the 
}\ pre-War price. 






Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it'’s worth 
trying, for they will make a 
difference to your “‘war-weary” 
| engine if you can get a set. 
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(NO PURCHASE TAX) 
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KL‘G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.15. 
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HOUSEHOLDERS’ 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy 
is renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 
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‘READY, AYE READY!’ is the motto | 
of our Navy—applied rigidly as 
it guards our coasts and maintains 
our life-line of supplies. And aye | 
ready is the man who holds the 
COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE POLICY of the ‘GENERAL’ 
for it gives the fullest protection | 
against the losses and liabilities | 

















which too often 
home. 

The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £100,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £22,000,000. Its 
country-wide organisation — 180 
branch offices—is a guarantee 
of prompt personal service every- 
where and at all times. 


‘torpedo’ the 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITEO 


Chief Offices: 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS » ALDWYCH * LONDON ° W.C.2 







































WITH PRE-WAR 
STANDARDS 


The Canadian 
factories which pro- 
duce these famous 
Insulating, Building 
and Wall Boards 
are able to main- 





















































Supoort the Dominions 
they support ‘you. 


Local Distributor will 











You 
you 
men 











—or apply direct to: 





‘OM PANY Limited vA 


Columbia House, 


B9, Aldwych, London, WG 







tain pre-war quality because the 
raw materials are grown near 


by. 
as 


tell 


iow to obtain your require- 














BETHERSDEN, 





COLT HOUSES 


Although a special licence is required 
to erect a cottage like the illustra- 


tion, we still have a limited number of 


small super-structures in stock, such 
as garages, playrooms and emergency 
buildings which come within the 
limits defined by the Defence Regu- 
lations. We are able to,quote for farm 
buildings, silos, and other work 
necessary to aid the war effort. May 


we send you further particulars? 


Ww. il. COLT... LTD 


ASHFORD, KENT 





Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with [ 
the fascinating 
suggestion of 
peat reek , 








FLEAS BUGS 
BEETLES 


MOTHS 


CARTOLS 
6d. ana t/- 


The ‘FIELD’ says: “Sprinkle nests and 
dusting places with INSECT POWDER.” 


Use KEATING’'S 





li 

DIAMONDS UP 75% 

AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 

LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 

£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 

gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post. 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 








The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 
AND NO 


BOOTS ! courons 


Reconditioned Army Boots. 


Price 11/9 Post Paia 
Ideal for Gardening, Farming 
and all Country Pursuits 


DA COSTA’S LIMITED, 
196, St. Albans Road, Watford 




























Ty, 


U7 


Wi, 


theres no 
use talking 


TASTE IT/ 


Also M. L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old. 


WEYL ATV EWA 


lorek fet, a ALY .@ 4 
Estabtished 1820 
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RANSOMES 


Lawn Mowers 


























If the progress of civilisatic n 


“gs pREnXe Ting EK 


RANSOMES’ LAWN MOWERS have been a feature on the 


lawns of Great Britain in Spring Time for over a century. that what few could ha e 


Spring Time means Cutting Time, and, whilst the many 
thousands of Ransomes’ Machines in the possession of users 

will again be utilised for this service, there will be a great Yesterday ey — ha . 
scarcity of new mowers. When the very limited number of 

Ransomes’ Machines in distributors’ stocks have been disposed Tomorrow. Our plans are 
of, no further supplies will be available. Until Victory is won 
and Peace is restored, our message to all owners of Ransomes’ on the side of prog recs, 
Mowers is ‘‘ good cutting,’’ and congratulations for having had 

‘ igh-cl : : 
the foresight to procure a High-class Machine, which ensures Boulton and Paul products 


long service. Boulton & Paul Ltd. 
Norwich: famous 


for bungalows, are destined to reach an 


farm and garden 
buildings of every 


description  @Vver-Widening circle 


“ ~ ~ ~AA Z 3 
= ‘ 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES; LTD, ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 
faun mower makers since 1832 


CONCRETE _ — (— | 


: : ; they are liable to attack by the turnip flea 
3 t beetle which does more damage in less 
* " : time than any other vegetable pest. 


The best way to kill turnip flea beetle is to 
FOR ALL PURPOSES ent 
dust the rows with DRYMAC Derris Dust 


during spells of bright sunshine. Two 


means anything, it meas 























STANDARD B.C.F. 
STENT LITEWATE . 
and STAVE TYPE el 


Other Agricultural products DANGER PERIOD 
made by STENT— Turnips, cabbages and all plants of the ll ws e 1) R YMA Cc 


‘ cabbage family are in danger from the 
Dairy and Cow Sheds, . é . 


moment the seed i n until the first Ps 
Pigsties, Dutch Barns, alae eeinigiertigtene Derris Dust 


F true leaves are formed. During this time 
Cattle and Pig Troughs, 


Gate and Fencing Posts, PLANT PROTECTION - YALDING 
Paving Slabs, etc., etc. 


applications will do the trick —one a few 
days after sowing and a second as soon as 


the row shows green. 
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Full particulars and plans 


on application to— “VW” VALUE IN OLD 
LISTS & CATALOGUES 


Se 6. , | Please look through your drawers 
at =} and turn out all the old pro- 
re i ia | grammes, seedmen’s lists, show 


Anbar a | catalogues and so forth. You will INHALANT 
PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. | How can any woman wear a trapped fur! feel a deep-down satisfaction in will stop that co ; 
a Littl goes «a w7 














knowing that every hair on that skin has 
vibrated with prolonged torture?’’ These 


1, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 were Gray Owl's words to me. sending them for salVage. The 
TELE : WHITEHALL 2573 Preping Compuign, which names Pure’ you’ mea"auj paper will go towards more than 
as 


to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


a = —————— ] WayoR Cc. VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER a paper Victory. 




















INCREASE THE YIELDS f / OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


V 


| Fop-Dress 





eereals 
and grass 


A General Order requires all farmers to apply 
at least 1 cwt. of nitrogenous fertilizer—sulphate of 
ammonia, nitro-chalk or nitrate of soda—to all second 
white straw crops unless exemption is granted by the 
War Agricultural Executive Committee. . 


But all cereals should be top-dressed. The 
yields on many farms can be raised at least Io per cent. 
The fact that in an exceptional season last year a good 
deal of corn, both top-dressed and otherwise. 
was laid, must not deter farmers. If lodging is feared, 
the dressing should go on in the first two weeks of May. 
I—14 cwt. per acre will increase the number and size 
of the grains. 


Grass for silage should get 1 cwt. per acre for 
each cut throughout the season. For aftermath to be 
ensiled, give 13 cwt. per acre as soon as the hay is off. 


EMERGENCY DRESSINGS 


CEREAL CROPS. On land in poor heart, 1—1} 
cwt. per acre helps a crop to resist wireworm, if applied 
as soon as attack is noticed, and before too much damage 
has been done. 


CEREALS AND ROOTS. Where spring-sown 
crops are not growing away satisfactorily, despite a 
seed-bed dressing, a top-dressing should be applied 
where crops look yellow. 

TEMPORARY “SEEDS” LEYS. Where the 
clover plant has been largely thinned by frost during 
winter, I—14 cwt. per acre will stimulate the growth of 
the grasses and increase the hay crop. 





FARMERS AND WORKERS: Yours is 
a vital task. Make the most of every hour. Work 
your hardest. Plan ahead. Use all your skill. Get 
the most out of your farm machines. No machine—no 
workers—must stand idle when a neighbour is in need. 


HELP YOUR NEIGHBOUR 


ED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
ee NASIR SETS I owns 
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MORE 
GRAIN 


or 
the Nations 
larder 


Wheat needs plenty of nitrogen, especially 
after a white straw crop, so make sure of 
a full yield by applying a late top-dressing 
of Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Each acre dressed with 1 cwt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia before the end of May should 
give 2-3 cwt. of extra grain without causing 
lodging. 


Use 
SULPHATE AMMONIA 


and getevery ounce fromevery acre 


BAGS: Please take care of empty fertilizer bags, 
for new ones are difficult to obtain. Payment will 
be made for their return, and your merchant 
will give full information on prices and arrange- 
ments for collection. 
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The English Home 


HARRODS vast Furniture Galleries are still well stocked with fine examples of 
English Furniture—faithful reproductions of old-world styles together with the best 
examples of modern design. 


Rising costs and shortage of material make the purchase of furniture of pre-war 
quality and beauty a truly wise investment. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD | LONDON SW 





eee 


Pes treo 
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THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


The Duchess of Norfolk, who is Centre Organiser of the W.V.S. and Vice-President of the Arundel 
detachment of the Red Cross, also organises the ‘‘ Penny-a-Week”’ Fund in West Sussex, and works 
for the Free French 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 








Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351. 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





FARMERS’ INCOME TAX 


AST year the principle was established 
in the Budget that farmers should 
become liable to income tax on actual 
profits (under Schedule D), like other 

business men. Its application was confined to 
farmers whose lands exceed £300 in annual 
value, but this was clearly the thin end of the 
wedge. The limit is now reduced to £100, and 
instead of 5 per cent., a very large proportion 
of our farmers will cease to be assessed (under 
Schedule B) on the rental value of their farms. 
This means that in future they will have either 
to produce accounts or accept an arbitrary 
assessment of their profits. In theory, of course, 
this is in many ways a good thing. The practice 
of keeping none but the sketchiest accounts is 
a practical handicap to the farmer, as he may 
have realised when proper costs of production 
were recently required for the Government’s 
schedule of commodity prices. It will also no 
longer be possible for the farmer’s detractors 
to go on suggesting that his chief preoccupations 
are living on the fat of the land and concealing 
his profits. But there is another and more 
practical side to the picture. The farmer is 
not an accountant and it will take some time 
to make him one. The figures he can produce 
are limited, and it will only be reasonable on 
the part of the Department of Inland Revenue 
to recognise this fact, and, for the present at 
any rate, to be content with very simple 
accounts and to accept the farmer’s own valu- 
ation of his stock and crops. This is a very 
important point. A crop of hay for instance 
might well be valued officially at prices much 
beyond its value to the farmer who uses it for 
feed. In such cases the Government should 
be prepared to accept what may be called its 
“consuming ’”’ value. With regard to the smaller 
farmer or smallholder who falls within the £100 
limit under Schedule B, it is to be noted that 
he may now be assessed up to three times the 
rental value of his farm (as against twice its 
value in the last war) and that, in such a case, 
he, too, can only escape by keeping and pro- 
ducing accounts and appealing to be assessed 
on his actual profits. There is no cheap pro- 
vision of farm accountancy in existence and 
altogether it seems clear that there will be not 
only heartburning but considerable hardship 
(and waste of time) unless, as we have said, 
the Inland Revenue are prepared to take a 
broad and commonsense view of such matters. 


A 250-MILE TRAIL 
RIGHT-OF-WAY from the Cheviots to 
the Peak, envisaged by the advocates 
of the Pennine Way, is a simple, health-and joy- 
giving project that should obviously be en- 
couraged. There is little enough scope in this 
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country for tramping off the roads for any 
distance, and the projected trail, linking up 
places of scenic and historic interest along the 
250 miles of England’s backbone, offers an 
incentive to inspire many. Except for 70 
miles, the trail follows existing rights-of-way 
and avoids high roads. The chief obstacle to 
its completion is 30 miles over Derbyshire 
grouse moors, where access has hitherto been 
resisted, even by force. This paper must not 
be suspected of underrating the interests of 
sport (or of ignoring the rights and costs in- 
volved) if we express the conviction that they 
need not, and should not, stand in the way 
of an admirable project such as this, which is 
demonstrably in the national interest. An initial 
gesture of generosity by moor owners is capable 
of creating a spirit of friendly co-operation by 
which the interests of trampers and sport 
alike can be served. The plan has been laid by 
the Pennine Way Association before the Scott 
Committee on Land Utilisation, and the Minister 
of Agriculture has been asked to facilitate the 
Way’s completion. As the Government, by 
implication at least, desires people to take 
walking holidays till the end of the war, the 
realisation (probably at a cost no greater than 
that of a few feet of arterial road) of a project 
permanently benefiting the nation’s youth 
would be a fine and sensible thing. 


DUST AND ASHES 


HEN young, I was a rival to the storm-cock. 
I knew a joyfuller song than the blackbird 
sings 

When he has cleaned his oboe-beak on wings 

That but a moment since beat out a challenge 

To April treachery, or frosty weather 

In May. I, too, had proud defiant things 

To shout against the chill delay life brings 

When youth and early hope are bud and blossom. 


But Autumn is more sober. Songs are lost 

After an anxious summer seeking worms. 

Blackbird and thrush and I are of a feather, 

Silent now we have won what we craved most. 

Is it the memory of outridden storms 

That comes like frost upon the golden harvest? 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


CROWN RESPONSIBILITY IN ACCIDENTS 


rT] HE new procedure announced by the Lord 

Chancellor in cases of accidents caused by 
drivers in Government service is simple and 
satisfactory. Attention was recently drawn 
here to one of many instances where the Crown 
has appeared to disclaim liability on the score 
that the servant of a firm in its employ was 
acting without authority at the time. The 
real ground of complaint has hitherto been, as 
the Lord Chancellor said, that the issue whether 
a man was working within his employment 
was decided by his employer, and that it ought 
to be decided by an independent person. When 
claimants so desire, an “‘ independent person”’ 
will be appointed by the Lord Chancellor or 
the Scottish authority, to whom the matter 
can be referred in writing and who will decide 
whether or not the private employer is liable 
for negligence, if any, on the part of the driver. 
If so, the Crown will undertake the represent- 
ation of the defendant and accept liability for 
damages if proved; if the employer is not 
found liable, the plaintiff will know that his 
only remedy is against the driver before pro- 
ceeding. It was stressed that a case should 
always be submitted for decision at the earliest 
possible stage. So far as the serving of processes 
on Government drivers is concerned (whose 
whereabouts can often not be revealed), the Lord 
Chancellor undertook that departments con- 
cerned will clearly recognise that no unnecessary 
obstacles must be put in the way of private 
citizens who claim that they have suffered 
damages from this cause. 


THE FARMERS’ CLUB 


T will soon be exactly a century since the 
l‘armers’ Club came into effective existence, 
and it is a happy coincidence that it should just 
have moved into more attractive quarters in 


Whitehall Court. Actually it was conceived 
at the celebrated meeting of the (then newly 
formed) Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
which took place on Parker’s Piece in 1840. 


1942 


Contemporary reports of that occasion inake the 
war-time mouth water, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that when the 20 members of the 
R.A.S.E. and the Smithfield Club concerneq 
decided upon a permanent meeting-place jp 
London for the interchange of views on agri- 
culture, they should have gone in succe sion 
to City coffee-houses or hostelries more fa nous 
a century ago than they are to-day. A 
preliminary meeting took place at the Bu’ and 
Master, Portman Square, and at one time 
members used to sit down to a “Far jers’ 
Ordinary’’ at the Crown and Sceptre at ( en- 
wich. If the atmosphere of the Club is now ays 
not so exclusively convivial as its early lays 
might suggest, it continues its main pi pose 
of providing a convenient and comfo able 
meeting-place for farmers and landow: :rs—- 
the original 20 have now grown to 1, 3j()— 
and the discussions on agricultural su ects 
which now take place regularly elsewhe - are 
of the utmost value to both the membe and 
the public. 


TINTS AND TAINTS 


HEN the first buds to break int) leaf 

and tint the hawthorn hedges with green 
are eaten by cows, the milk and any butter 
made from it is held, by some countrymen, to 
be much improved. It may well be so; b it the 
more familiar story that buttercups mae the 
butter yellow is alas! untrue, for cows will not 
eat buttercups. As they are more or less 
poisonous it is best that they should not be 
consumed, but unfortunately, at this season 
there are many green weeds—especially the 
garlics, chives and their kindred—which cattle 
will not resist. These are not poisonous in 
the normal sense, though “‘poisonous’’ might 
not be too strong a description of the flavour 
of the next day’s milk. More serious is the 
meadow saffron or so-called autumn crocus, 
which sometimes proves lethal and has therefore 
been eradicated from many areas: the leaves 
come up in spring, though the mauve flowers 
belong to autumn, by which time the leaves 
have long since died. Again, if many swedes 
are fed, because the new grass is late, the milk 
is likely to be tainted. This question of taints 
from feeding-stuffs is interesting, if difficult, 
and any comprehensive study of it would lead 
into strange fields, especially in war-time. A 
year or two ago some Lincolnshire pigs were 
fattened on a ration in which unwanted tulip 
bulbs figured largely ; what, it may be won- 
dered, was the tulip bacon like? Certainly the 
bacon from other pigs fed on condemned 
apricots should have been good, for peach-fed 
hams are among America’s most famous 
delicacies. That pigs pass on taints will not 
be doubted by anyone who has eaten bacon 
fed on too much brown fish meal. And some 
butchers claim that the flavour of the mutton 
in certain areas is greatly improved by the 
minute snails which the sheep eat accidentally 
while grazing. 


WAR-TIME INTERNATIONALS 


HE first Rugby international match ever 

played at Wembley between the Service 
teams of England and Scotland was as exciting 
as could well be imagined. Scotland won again, 
but not easily, as they had done at home, by 
a goal and a try to a goal. They deserved to 
win if only for the way they kept out their 
enemies in the last desperate quarter of an »our, 
when the Englishmen surged and thun: ered 
at their gates and one of the three-qu: ters 
actually got over the line but could not ¢ uch 
the ball down. Even to listen to the match on 
the wireless was to feel the pulse percep’ ibly 
quickened. It was clearly a fine, fast, open ¢ me, 
as have been the other three internationé s 0! 
the season; indeed, war-time Rugby seen : to 
have taken on that dashing and comparat ‘ely 
carefree spirit that has also been the ma < of 
war-time cricket. It is not that the sides ant 
to win any less keenly; they try like der °n5, 
but they have’ lost with the war somethi ol 
the dour defensive attitude of mind y_ ich 
means at any rate not to lose. As far as re _ its 
go, England has had a poor season of it, he ing 
lost all four matches. Perhaps, since a K 3by 
football player’s prime is a brief one, so! of 
those whose names were great in 1938 are .OW 
a little past their best. 
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By 


[ajor C. S. JARVIS 


\VE a bone to pick with Mr. F. Tennison 


ttle, who was responsible for the 
urming article ‘Spring Memories,’’ in 
. issue of March 27, as I do not think 


it fa ran author to stir up nostalgic memories 
as | s done, at a time when it is impossible, 
or, uny rate, unpatriotic, to go and do 
som ig about it. All my happiest memories 
are 1ected with those Connemara “‘ limestone 
lake | which he describes so happily and which 
are ¢ of recognition. 

is strange that just a little detail like 
ahi: of lime in the water should make all the 


diffe: ace between the usual herring-sized lough 
trout and monsters which average 2% lb. and 


ma} no up to 12lb. and more. And these 
rare 2-pounders are not big-headed, long- 
toot! 4d cannibals, but well-fed, beautifully- 
con yned trout, which live on their correct 


vita ins according to the fish formula with no 
side «shes such as their own yearling offspring. 
lhers is a solitary lough in Donegal where, 
owiny to the presence of a limestone outcrop 
in the vicinity, all the trout run between 114 
and 3 lb., whereas practically every other water 
in the vicinity, being bog or moorland fed, has 
the usual small fish. Also there is a ‘‘limestone 
llyn”’ with big fish in Anglesey, and the average 
Welsh trout being considerably smaller than 
the Irish, a water which holds heavy trout is 
something of a rarity in the Principality. 
* * 
* 
APPING on the big limestone lakes of 
ireland with the Mayfly early in the year, 
or the Harry Longlegs (never the Daddy in 
lreland) from late August onwards, is the most 
delightful sport imaginable. I know of nothing 
more thrilling than drifting down on a stiff 
breeze, with one’s Mayflies or Harries skirling 
along on the surface in front of one, towards 
some spot where a dozen fish are splashing and 
bulging at every floating insect that drifts over 
them. There is practically no doubt that one’s 
fly will be taken, but whether one will connect 
with the big trout is another matter, for the 
surging boil into which the flies disappear means 
usually that the fish has only knocked the insects 
under the surface, and is then going to turn in 
leisurely manner and swallow them. 

The ordinary dry-fly man, who has trained 
himself to strike instantly, is at a great dis- 
advantage when dapping, as it is not easy to 
counteract the habit of years and check the 
immediate response to the disappearance of the 
fly. As a Mayfly or Harry dapper I was always 
in the novice class, although this form of fishing 
enthrals me more than any other. 

One day, after an unbroken series of ten 
or twelve misses, Paddy, the boatman, took 
me to task. 

Ye’ll never get a throut the way ye fish. 
Give iim time. When you see the rise count 


five t» yourself, and then let him have it.’’ 
moment later my fly went down in a 

boil c water. I solemnly chanted: ‘One, two, 

three four, FIVE,’’ and struck, but the cast 


came dack limply. 

th, ye had a right to strike that feller at 
once admonished Paddy. “If you’d had any 
eyes — your head at all, at all, ye should have 
Seen » took you right away !” 


* * 
* 


A HOUGH I fished the limestone lakes 

quently, I never caught a 12-pounder, 
thou _ one evening, when the light had nearly 
g0ne . the west, something that looked as big 
aS © man-eating shark surged up from the 
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depths in a blaze of gold, rolled over my fly— 
and departed. 

My best fish was 51% lb., and his capture 
aged me prematurely. After a terrific fight in a 
dangerous part of the lake, where I had both 
weeds and sharp boulders to avoid, I brought 
him to the boat, the boatman slipped his big 
net under the magnificent fish, and all seemed 
well. As he lifted it the trout went right through 
the bottom of the rotten net as if it were made 
of cobweb and’ there followed a nerve-racking 
quarter of an hour when I played a very 
frightened and wild fish through the iron circle 
of the net, with the ragged remains endeavouring 
to entangle themselves in the cast. 


* "A * 

APOLOGISE for not thanking personally 

the very large number of CouNtTRY LIFE 
readers who have better memories than I and 
who have not only given me the name of the 
American ‘‘ quack ’’ of the 90’s of whom I wrote 
on April 10, but have also reminded me of 
several other details of his performance in 
letters quoted in Correspondence. A most im- 
portant part of his very striking outfit was a 
blaring brass band with a few, but very ener- 
getic, instrumentalists who played loudly while 
the ‘‘ doctor,’’ whose name was Sequah, extract- 
ed teeth, which was the opening feature of the 
night’s entertainment. As the extraction, 
which was free, was supposed to be painless the 
band blared its loudest with double drum beats 
at the critical moment, and continued to play 
fortissimo until the patient ceased screaming. 
The band also was very much in evidence when 
the massage of patients was in progress. An 
interesting point about my reference to the 
American quack is that though some fifty people 
have written, only two of them have pointed 
out a mistake I made in his description. In my 
Notes I stated he was dressed as Buffalo Bill, 
but it would seem that this is quite wrong as 
he was clad as a Red Indian complete with 
feather head-dress. 


* * 
* 


HIS goes to prove my remarks about the 
unreliability of eyewitnesses on which I 
commented a short while ago, and the follow- 
ing episode which occurred in the Libyan Desert 
is what one might calla glaring instance of seeing 
incorrectly. One day in the Libyan Desert during 
the last war I was driving in a patrol car with 
an Australian and a New Zealander. Both 
men had been in Egypt for some time, knew its 
fauna quite well, and were acquainted also 
with big game in other countries. We drove up 
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a short sharp rise on to a plateau, and came 
suddenly to a Bedouin graveyard with its 
hummocks of earth and piled stones. At a 
distance of about 50 yards a hyena got up and 
lolloped away with its lumbering gait until it 
disappeared in the scrub of a wadi. 

That night over the camp fire I commented 
on the hyena we had seen. 

“Hyena?” said the Australian. ‘That 
animal in the Bedouin cemetery? That wasn’t 
a hyena—it was a cheetah. I saw its spots and 
long waving tail distinctly.”’ 

I pointed out he was quite wrong as I 
had noticed particularly the high heavy withers 
of the hyena, the weak hindquarters, and the 
short stumpy tail—all of them quite unmistak- 
able points in this animal’s anatomy, but here 
the New Zealander interrupted. 

“I don’t know what’s wrong with the eye- 
sight of the two of you,’’ he said. ‘“‘ The animal 
that got up from the burying ground was an 
ordinary jackal. It hadn’t got a long waving 
tail nor a stumpy one, but the usual sort of 
skimpy fox brush a ‘jack’ always has.”’ 

We argued about it until Venus in pursuit 
of the waning moon had passed the zenith, and 
when we turned in for the night none of the 
party was convinced as to his error. The three 
of us all knew the various animals well, we were 
all of us used to desert travel and desert light 
effects, and the ordinary accusation of insobriety 
could not be made as there was not even a 
bottle of beer with the patrol. 

The whole episode must remain a mystery 
and constitute proof of the unreliability of 
reliable eyewitnesses—and I am still certain 
it was a hyena ! 





* * 
* 

oe coming of spring, especially after such 

a winter as we have experienced, awakens 
always happy memories of other springs of 
yester year, and the jolly Brimstone butterfly 
having turned up as usual, behaving as if he 
were late for several important appointments 
through having overslept himself, one regrets 
the disappearance of his normal background of 
much the same colour—the little wild daffodil, 
which a generation ago carpeted every orchard 
and small coppice in Kent, Sussex and the 
Home Counties. The little wild daffodil, and 
according to the poets a daffodil must always 
“blow” or ‘““wave”’ and never sprout or grow, 
is becoming one of the rarest of the narcissi 
family, and one hears people on seeing one 
exclaim: ‘‘Oh, but that’s a real wild daffodil— 
where did you find it?” as if it were some exotic 
specimen from a most exclusive nursery. 
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HE oldest road in England”’ is the 

title claimed for the coast-to-coast 

road from Preston, Lancashire, to 

Bridlington, Yorkshire, along which 
Irish traders took their gold and metals for ship- 
ment to Denmark perhaps 5,000 years ago. East 
Anglians may question this northern claim, for 
there is that mysterious Icknield Way. Some 
authorities hold that the people of Brandon, 
on the border of Norfolk and Suffolk, were 
making their flints away back in the Ice Age 
and then distributing them over Britain! We 
do know that the Icknield Way was used for 
this, but whether it is older than the Preston- 
Bridlington road I am not prepared to say—the 
Ice Age, or, as we generally call it, the glacial 
epoch, is rather a long way back. 

With the help of Sir George Etherton 
(clerk of Lancashire County Council), Mr. Noel 
Bryce (county surveyor of the East Riding), 
and Miss Mary Kitson Clark, of Leeds, I have 
been able to unearth as much as may be traced 
to-day. A very valuable paper on this road, by 
Mr. E. Kitson Clark, appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, January 19, 1911, 
to which I refer all those who wish to make a 
closer study, but the whole subject is highly 
controversial. 

There seems no doubt that from 3,000 to 
5,000 years ago the Irish traders were making 
use of the Preston-Bridlington road. In their 
Yorkshire County Archeology Frank and Harriett 
Wragg Elgee suggest that these early traders 
went up the Ribble and the Calder as far as 
Read, and the fact that three bronze axes 
have been found at Read provides some con- 
firmation. The traders from the Mediterranean 
seem to have followed the Irish, for stone 
hammers, similar to those in use in Spain and 
Egypt between 2200 and 1800 B.c. have been 
found along the track. 

Who were these early traders? Irish 
legendary history begins with Cezsair, grand- 
daughter of Noah, who came to Ireland with 
50 girls and three men 40 days before the Flood. 
Her husband survived the deluge, it is said. 
Partholen came from Greece about 2700 B.c.; 
after 300 years all his descendants were killed 
by a plague, and for 30 years Ireland was 
uninhabited. The Scythians came about 
2350 B.c., to be largely destroyed by another 
plague 200 years later; after eleven generations 
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PRESTON, FROM WHICH THE OLDEST ROAD STARTS 
Irish traders probably used the river through Preston 5,000 years ago 


their descendants, the Firbolgs, returned. Then 
Pharaoh’s daughter, who found Moses in the 
bulrushes, came from Egypt with the Lia Fail, 
the famous Stone of Destiny, since used at 
Irish, Scottish, English and British coronations. 
From her came the Gaels and then the 171 
Irish kings. All these people seem to have been 
cultivating metal production, and before the 
Christian era the Pheenicians were trading here 
largely. 

These Irish traders established communi- 
ties along the Preston-Bridlington road and as 
recently as the second century the people who 
lived in these still existed on milk and fruits, 
the bark and roots of trees, and by hunting, 
but they refused fish. They seem to have 
possessed that curious bean which we find 
among the northern Picts, which could sustain 
life for days. We have the same tale told of 
them as of the Picts of the far north of Scotland 
—who_have been traced back 6,000 years—that 


ROAD RUNS 


FROM PRESTON 


they could bury themselves up to the neck in 
the marshes and live for a long period on 
nothing but this bean, while hiding from their 
enemies. They went about naked, lived in 
tents and had communal wives, the children 
being reared by the community, as was the 
custom among gypsies until recently. (It is 
not many years since, in a case before the Bench 
on which I sat, a gypsy pleaded against the 
making of a school-attendance order that his 
and other wives were communal and that 
therefore parentage could rot be established.) 
It was this custom which gave rise to the 
famous retort of the wife of Argentocoxus, the 
Caledonian, when Julia Augusta, wife of the 
Emperor Severus, taunted her. The British 
lady replied with spirit that in Britain the 
women had open association with the best men, 
while in Rome they had secret adultery with 
the worst. It was these people who, year by 
year and century by century, built the road 
along a great part of which we can travel to-day. 

The Bronze Age was at its height in Europe 
apout 4,000 B.c. Gold, tin and bronze were 
exported from Ireland. The Pheenicians had 
sea-going ships fastened with copper bolts. As 
the trade in metals developed, footpaths 
expanded into roads, villages arose, middlemen 
came into being to distribute the goods, and 
society began as a consequence of the village 
communities. Not only tools and weapons were 
made, but also bangles, bracelets, rings and 
other personal adornments. Primeval man 
had the human desire to bedeck his women. 
The manufacture of all these things was 
specially cultivated in Denmark, to which 
Ireland sent her metals by this road. 

In exploration of it one must, to a con- 
siderable extent, follow the Roman roads, 
because we know that many of these were ‘uilt 
upon much more venerable originals. ‘1 ere 
is the curious Danes Pad which starts {from 
Blackpool, closely following the main roa! of 
to-day to Preston, but one cannot imagine hat 
the Irish would choose the open shore at Bi :ck- 
pool as a landing-place, since the mouth o' the 
Ribble was so conveniently close at hand. -his 
Roman road goes on from Fulwood Barr: °ks, 
Preston, to Ribchester, but I am incline | t0 
favour the theory of the Elgees that the ‘ish 
went up the Ribble and Calder in their | ats 
to Read, and that from this the road : 
starts. They would travel up the rivi 
Backing Hall, where the Calder flows in; 
there are traces of the Roman road from 
chester. 

Maybe the Irish used both river and 
from Preston. If the Elgee theory is co 








they would follow the winding Calder for 
five miles, past Whalley, to somewhere about 
Cock Bridge, Read, on the road from Padiham 
to Whalley, less than two miles from the latter 
lac 

; om Preston to Skipton the traveller 
of to-day must follow the main road, content 
to knw that he is in the vicinity of the ancient 
trac [here are traces of this as it goes north- 
east om Read Park, but after two miles it 
disai cars. It may have turned north in the 
direc on of what is now the main road from 
(litt) oe to Skipton, which cuts through the 
val the Pennines. Just north of Downham 
the distinct evidence of the road going on 
to | vgill, from which point there is a clear 
“Ri n road’’ till the Burnley-Skipton road 
is j! 1 at Thornton. 

' st beyond the village the old road breaks 
off ‘he right, crosses the river, then keeps 
alo1 he side of the hills south of Elslack 
rail station, where a fort was revealed by 
exc: ions in 1909. The Roman road then 
folk the line of the railway to Skipton, and, 
altl h it is pure conjecture, it does seem to 
me t this is the type of track which the 
anc 5; would have followed and which would 


FAMOUS PILLAR IN THE CHURCH- 
YARD AT RUDSTON 


This is probably a relic of the early occupants 


have been subsequently adopted by the 
Romans. 

At Skipton we begin to get on to much 
more definite ground. The Roman road went 
east, roughly near the line of the present 
highway to Ilkley, but rather more along the 
side of the hills till the modern road is joined 
15 miles short of Ilkley. Important discoveries 
above Ilkley have proved the existence of 
primeval man here. Any commercial traveller 
who goes up to Ben Rhydding to push his 
wares is right on the ground where his pre- 
historic forefathers were doing the same thing. 

Now the road, still a subsequent Roman 
adoption, displays the ancient fondness for a 
hillside, which provided a good look-out across 
the surrounding country, in addition to keeping 
away from the marshes in the valley. Going 
along ‘he hillside to the south and keeping north 
of Guiseley and Adel, the course is then clear 
to Alvoodley Gate, where the line of the old 
road cn be traced across the golf course. Miss 
Kitso: Clark has discovered slight traces of an 
earthy ork at Camp Farm, half a mile south of 
Bram ype, which suggests that this was part 
ol the old road, although it is north of the 
Suppo:2d route. 

I om Alwoodley Gate there are two roads 
to Yc <, one by Bramham to Tadcaster, which 
Was ¢ od enough in the eighteenth century to 
be use by horsemen and pack-horses, the other 
by Se. croft through Bramham Park to Hazel- 
wood, Here, from the main road, can be seen 
the m und in the plantation which is a relic 
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DANES DYKE, BRIDLINGTON 


An entrenchment far older than its name suggests 
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of the old road. The subsequent main road is 
practically the route of the old road to Tad- 
caster, where a paved road has been found 
18 ins. below Westgate. 

At Tadcaster, the Roman Calcaria, we are 
on firm ground. Just beyond it the ancient 
way, still a Roman road, edges off the main road 
to the north, but never more than a quarter of 
a mile to the left, and then rejoins the modern 
highway at  Streethouses. After another 
600 yards the old road goes off to the right, but 
rejoins the highway in 21 miles, and from this 
point the motorist is travelling along the 
5,000 years-old road into York, the Roman 
Eboracum. 

From the city we have a definite Roman 
road to Stamford Bridge (probably Derventio), 
which continues to Garrowby Hill, and it seems 
certain that this was the line of the ancient 
British trackway. The highest point, 808 ft., 
is reached at Garrowby Hill. Two miles farther 


THE 


EYLON, with its man-made harbour 

at Colombo and its natural harbour at 

Trincomalee, lies at one of the crossroads 

of the world—as the world now has good 
reason to remember—and has had more than its 
share of the “mingling of the nations,’ though 
not always, alas, in the “alchemy of love.’’ 

In the remoter jungles of the interior still 
lurk a few aboriginals, who hunt with ingenious 
primitive weapons. I have seen one of these: 
a long lassoo made of twisted roots with a 
deer’s antler at the opposite end to the noose. 
As the lassoed animal makes off, this is dragged 
behind it, like an anchor, and getting entangled 
in the undergrowth, soon brings it to a halt. 

The Singhalese claim descent from lion- 
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CRAFT ON THE 


the road divides into three; one way goes to 
Fridaythorpe and this appears most likely to 
be the old British way. 

Anyone who follows the Huggate road from 
Fridaythorpe for two miles from the point 
where the division occurs will come upon a 
good specimen of the “‘intrenchments”’ at 
Huggate Dykes. Mr. Kitson Clark has a very 
sound explanation of these, which he regards 
as not in any sense defensive. 

“The tracks,’’ he states, ‘‘ would be ground 
into dust in dry weather, in wet they would be 
trampled into mire and the mud might be taken 
up and deposited at the side of the track, just 
as happens in our day, so that, in course of 
time, a lane like those we know in Devonshire 
would be produced.”’ 

The late Sir Alexander Macdonald of the 
Isles, who made a special study of the subject, 
held that the road followed the present main 
road B 1251 from Fridaythorpe to Fimber and 


SMILING 


By M. H. NOEL-PATON 


hearted Rajput invaders before the 
days of Asoka, when Buddhism was 
the chief religion of India, and there 
is reputed to be at Anaradhapura— 
one of Ceylon’s ancient buried cities 

-a sacred tree grown from a seed 
of the famous’ Bo-tree beneath 
which Buddha found enlightenment. 

Buddhism has practically 
vanished from India, but Ceylon is 
one of its chief centres. At the new 
moon white-robed processions con- 
verge on the temples, bearing fer- 
tility offerings of flowering palm. 
The orange robes of the priests, 
their pale bronze shoulders and 
shaven heads, are 
a familiar sight 
throughout the 
Island. Like the 
mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages 
they roam the coun- 
try, subsisting on 
whatever food the 
pious offer them. 
Once, driving along 
a jungle road, I 
thought I saw the 
flutter of a priest’s robe among 
the trees, but on rounding a 
further bend I found it was a 
bonfire whose leaping flames 
among the shadowy trees I had 
mistaken for the saffron robe. 
These toga-like robes, given 
them on initiation, are supposed 
never to be taken off. Conse- 
quently, when a priest finds 
himself in hospital a_ scene 
sometimes ensues ! 

There have been famous 
warriors in Ceylon—witness the 
rock fortress of Sigiri, the 
ascent of which is almost as 
arduous as that of Edinburgh’s 
Castle Rock. Portugal and 
Holland both tried their hand 
at colonising the country. 

Ceylon is a smiling land. 
With its two monsoons, the 
south-west and the north-east, 
the country is green and lush 
(one’s very shoes’ grow 
whiskers !) The spectre of 
famine does not stalk beside 
the farmer as in India. In 
fact, with very little effort 
on man’s part, fruits drop into 
his lap. 

The Singhalese smile, too. 
They are a cheerful ‘‘why 
bother?”’ race: quick-temper- 
ed, though, for when arguments 
arise outside tea or toddy 
booths in the bazaar (or pettah) 
knives are often drawn. A 
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Sledmere, then, with only one deviation at 
Boynton went by B 1253 to Octon crossroads 
Rudston and Boynton to Bridlington. A+ 
Rudston the famous pillar, 25 ft. above ground 
and as much below, in the corner of the church- 
yard, is probably a relic of the early occupants, 

This road appears to have entered the town 
along the north bank of the Gypsey Race. but 
all trace of it is lost near the borough boun¢ ary, 
A branch may have gone by the Danes I :ke 
an entrenchment far older than its 1 ime 
suggests, to Flamborough. This road by - |ed- 
mere was the old packhorse road in the ays 
when the fish caught at Flamborough and 
Bridlington was transported to York. 

Thus the road, to which we can quite yell 
give 5,000 years as a possibility, can be fol! ived 
to a large extent from Clitheroe to Tadc ster 
and then definitely all the way from Tadc ster 
through York to Bridlington, in its tot . of 
112% miles. 
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LADIES IN THEIR GRACEFUL AND 
BECOMING DRESS 


Singhalese driver will not condescend to clean 
his car if he can find a Tamil coolie to take it 
on for a few annas. 

Much of the hard and heavy work of the 
Island is done by these dark-skinned, indus- 
trious Tamils from South India. Much of the 
labour on the tea and rubber estates is done by 
Tamil women, the condition of whose recruit- 
ment was—till a few years ago, and to our 
shame—not far removed from forced labour. 
I remember a choppy crossing, from the 
southern tip of India to Ceylon, where the 
waters of the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal, rushing together, throw the _ siall 
steamers about like nut-shells, in which the 
reek of close-packed humanity, of rancid butter 
(with which the Tamils cook) and the stink of 
sun-dried fish made a_never-to-be-forg:tten 
blend. 

Though Buddhism does not reckon to ave 
castes, the grading of society is symbolise’! by 
the high tortoiseshell combs worn in the air 
by the men of Kandy, to show they are 2 cut 
above the class that carries burdens o7' its 
head. (For a Chinese parallel, witness the 
mandarin’s long nails.) 

Nature is lavish in Ceylon. Coco: 
coconut oil, copra, and the cinnamon, v 
spicy scent, blown on the night wind, g 
you out at sea, are some of its prod 
Gardens blaze with cannas and _ poinse 
orchids swing from trees. The coconut gat 
keeps his tally with notches ona stick, and 1 
the coasts the creak of an oil-press, the sque 
a bullock-cart, the sharp crack of a falling: 
nut, blend with the rustle of wind in the 
leaves and the sound of the sea on the ree 

Outrigger canoes, made of hollowed 
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with single lateen sails, are driven through 
shark-infested waters by sinewy fishermen, who 
splas!: the coarse-grained sails at intervals with 
water scooped up in a coconut shell that they 
may fold the wind better. You do not have to 
OK about’ in a catamaran; when’ vou 
wan, to alter course you pull the sail round, 
ren yourself and steering paddle to the 
oth nd of the canoe and the stern becomes 
the v—a very simple operation provided you 
do all overboard in the process. If the wind 
is t trong, you can always send somebody to 
squ n the outrigger and keep it in the water. 
and rise the hills, range upon range to 
ove 00 ft. First the terraced rice-fields, then 
the , and rubber estates, then the cool 
upk |s and the woods of temperate trees, then 
\da 3 Peak. 
I<andy, where the only really indigenous 
ture flourishes, the Temple of the Tooth 
near the lake, and gardens are a riot of 
ig shrubs. Once a year the precious 
3uddha’s tooth—is taken in procession 
the lake accompanied by a cortége of 
ts, torch-bearers and temple-dancers. 
the famous Perehera, so magnificent and 
ular that the translator of the Bible 


SCENE IN 


THE RUINED TEMPLES AND PALACES OF POLLANARUA, ONE OF 
ANCIENT CITIES BURIED IN THE JUNGLE 


SUNSET FROM THE COAST AT 
KALUPARA 


into Singhalese has coined the phrase: ‘The 
Kingdom cometh not by Perehera.”’ 

Through the jungles of the interior rove 
herds of elephants. Elephants heave logs, and 
| saw them carrying great blocks of stone when 
the chapel was being built for Trinity College, 
one of the first experiments in education on 
public school lines in the East. 

ephants are communal beasts; thev keep 
together for company. That is why ‘‘rogue”’ 
elephants are so dangerous. They are the rebels 
of the herd whom the other bulls have cast out. 
Savage and lonely they wander, attacking all 
who «ome in their way. When notice of a 
rogu: ”’ is posted in a locality, every man’s hand 
's aga ist him and the white man gets his gun. 
fk ery so many years a ‘‘kraal”’ or elephant 
(rive held; this name being a reminder of the 
days \ 1en Ceylon was a Dutch possession. 

\ ny family names in Ceylon are either 
1 Portuguese; wide spacious bungalows 
isurely Dutch colonial days, while names 
nnamon Gardens” and “‘ Slave Island” 
echo lier stages of Colombo’s history. 

lon, once more, is threatened by in- 
Yasio’ this time from the East. The cinnamon 
garde are gone; let us hope and pray the 
name Slave Island”’ may not return. TS BATHING IN A RIVER 


Dutc 
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HE miracles of one generation become 

the commonplaces of the next. To 

travel on wheels instead of on horse- 

back, to traverse the countryside by 
water through a network of canals, to return to 
a different kind of road 
with iron rails and a 
puffing steam engine, and 
finally to use the old 
roads again, not in a 
lumbering coach but in 
a smooth petrol-driven 
car, all these new and 
strange methods of travel 
succeeded each other with 
bewildering rapidity. 
During only a few cen- 
turies each in turn startled 
the English countryside, 
and to-day both land 
and water are being 
abandoned in favour of 
the aeroplane, which 
brings relief or disaster, 
according to the mood of 
man, 

Of all these varying 
innovations the railways 
made, perhaps, the 
greatest difference to 
England. It was not 
merely a question of 
speed and of the easy 
movement of heavy 
merchandise, but they 
altered the whole land- 


UNIQUE PORCELAIN MUG DEPICTING 
FIRST PASSENGER COACH BUILT FOR 
THE L. & N.W.R., 1846 


RAILWAY 


BYGONES 
IN PICTURES 


By 
CYRIL BRUYN ANDREWS 


v 


(Left) THE DRIVER OF THE MAIL, 1857 
(Right) THE DRIVER OF THE MAIL, 1837 


Original oil paintings by H. Alken, executed 
for Fores’s Contrasts 


scape. It was as if some new growth had spread 
over the face of town and country, changing 
the aspect of the largest city and the quietest 
pastures. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the invasion was widespread. It was 


THE EARLIEST LOCOMOTIVE PRINT, “THE COLLIER,” 1813 


Aquatint by R. and D. Havell, showing the Blenkinsop engine on the Middleton 
Colliery Waggonway, near Leeds 


not only a striking sign of the increasing 
industrialisation of modern life; it had also a 
religious sanction. Queen Victoria remarked 
that God would protect those who travelled 
on railways—though she was careful to add, 
“not quite so fast, driver.”’ 

At Sotheby’s on the 28th of this month the 
unique and most comprehensive collection, 
formed by the late John Phillimore, of maps, 
prints, books, china, pictures and bygones of 
all kinds relating to railways, will be sold, and 
we hope not too widely scattered, for a sub- 
stantial part of it should be preserved intact 
as essential historical material. It is satis- 
fying to the railway expert and to the con- 
noisseur, for there is hardly a matter of doubt 
about time or place that cannot at once be 
cleared up. But it is far more than that: it is 
intimate and personal, romantic, sentimental; 
it breathes the very atmosphere of the early 
days of Queen Victoria’s reign in which railways 
played so large a part and intruded into almost 
every detail of home life. You not only bought 
an ash-tray or a paper-weight with a picture 
of this modern monstrosity on it, but you also 
purchased a Bradshaw, a neat little volume, 
2 ins. by 3ins., of some 70 tiny pages. Armed 
with this attractive olive-green booklet you 
could, if you grew tired of your family, catch 
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a train which conveyed you rapidly and 
anonymously to some far-off destination where 
in comparative secrecy you could stay at one 
of the many small, but not very respectable, 
hotels, that sprang up around the new railway 
termini. How different 
from the publicity of 
standing among your 
neighbours outside the 
local inn waiting for the 
coach ! 

There is yet another 
aspect of Mr. Phillimore’s 
unique collection that 
must not be ignored: 
many of the water-colours 
and prints have very great 
artistic value, and the 
new railways have been 
cunningly incorporated 
into the beauty of the 
countryside. Among 
the prospectuses, the 
time-tables and __ the 
curios, there are the fine 
lithographs of Bourne 
and the aquatints of 
Akerman, not only beau- 
tiful in themselves, but 
breathing the mystery of 
the new _ engineering 
feats, the great bridges, 
the deep tunnels, the long 
embankments. Even a 
tunnel mouth has a mys- 
terious beauty of its own. 


A FRENCH COFFEE-MAKING PORCE 
LOCOMOTIVE CALLED MARY JAN 
TOSELLE OF PARIS, 1840 
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Both to those who remember, with the 
affection that gathers round the past, the smell 
of the stations, the rattle of the milk-cans in 
the early morning as one wakes up at a station 
hotel, and to those less fortunate who have to 
imagine these things, this wonderful collection 
cannc’ but exert a magnetic attraction. It 
mark. the beginning of an epoch, just a hundred 
years .go, an epoch of undreamt-of progress 
and \ ~ of a curious blindness to the intangible 
thing without which no advance can be main- 
tain We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the | ~ Mr. Phillimore, engineering expert and 
expe. iced newspaper man, for making with 
such finite care this stupendous and varied 
colle. on, which reminds us so forcibly of 
wha. he railways meant. It is strange that 
the: toring correspondent of the Times should 
have ad his heart for so many years in this 
riva rm of transit. Could it have been an 
aflec nate recollection of his boyhood when 
toy ins crept along lines carefully laid on 
the rsery floor, disappeared into tunnels, 
vail) iinted with rocks and trees, or drew up 
at | orms on which small tin soldiers were 
wait to step on board? Perhaps there was 
a ( iin nostalgia in the making of this 
colle. on, a regret at things past; but, whatever 
the ise, his enthusiasm bore splendid fruit 


and nables us, as he did, to dwell in an THE FIRST RAILWAY PRINT: THE PRIOR PARK TROLLEY-WAY 


atmc phere of upheaval and consolidation, at Coloured line engraving by Anthony Walker, 1750-52 





OLIVE MOUNT RAILWAY CUTTING ON 
THE LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY 
From a coloured print of 1831 


once awe-inspiring and reassuring, for such was 
undoubtedly the effect of the early railways. 

(here are still people, grown men and women, 
who go to see the great expresses start from Euston 
or Paddington, King’s Cross, or Liverpool Street, 
even though they do not travel by them. They enjoy 
not only the mechanical beauty of the fine engines and 


the l:xurious coaches, but the tender humanity of 
those touching farewells, the expectant faces of those 
Settir; out on a journey. 

hen we visit Sotheby’s we shall inevitably be 
remi led of these things and, though the objects on 
view ave been catalogued by experts and carefully 
duste , we shall lose half our pleasure if we forget the 
hume ity that lies behind them and fail to imagine 
that »>oty smell in the air and the rumble of the 
‘rain. ‘n the distance. 

may be recalled that Mr. Phillimore generously 
ee — at the disposal of the author of this 

te. for hi, i , J , 

SE acd + a eee Fema eral THE QUEEN WITH THE PRINCE CONSORT AND LOUIS PHILIPPE 


this ¢ lection are veproduced.—ED.] IN THE ROYAL SALOON, 1844 





1.—THE SEAWARD SIDE AND 3. 
TO THE NEEDLES BETWEEN 


F the extraordinary personalities, 
whose shades haunt the ilex groves 
and fantastic spires of this castle of 
romance, some were drawn here by 

the enchantment of the spot: an amphi- 
theatre where the New Forest fringes the 
sandy cliffs of Christchurch Bay, sweeping 
from the glistening Needles in the east 
along the sands to Hengistbury Head, with the 
Purbeck Hills in the blue distance south-west- 
ward beyond Poole Harbour. Of these are 
John Stuart, third Earl of Bute, most loyal 
and learned if most savagely lashed of Prime 
Ministers, and his grandson Charles, Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, an ambassador ex- 
perienced in courts of old régimes. They 
built, respectively, the first and the third 
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(top opposite) THE VIEW 
ILEXES AND FIRS 


Highcliffes. Then there are those to whom 
the Castle has come by inheritance, most 
memorable of them Louisa Marchioness of 
Waterford, that benign and beautiful spirit 
who painted her pictures and divided her 
widowhood between Highcliffe and Ford 
Castle on the Scottish border. Behind these 
three who possessed Highcliffe, crowd an 
astonishing array, whose possessions, brought 
together here, and indeed the transported 
stones of the building, exhale something of 
their dim glamour : Josephine and Hortense, 
Marshal Ney, the Prince of Moscow, and 
Napoleon himself, Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu, queen of feminists, and, in the 
window by which his spirit took flight beside 
the Seine in 1562, Antoine de Bourbon, 
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HIGHCLIFF! 


Built 1830-40 by the Ambassador Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay with materials of 
the Manoir des Andelys, to replace a 
house built in 1773 by his grandfather, 
John, third Earl of Bute, the Prime 


Minister 


King of Navarre. He died in the Manoir des 
Andelys while his son, the future Henri 
Quatre, knelt beside him. Adding to these 
associations at second hand those at third— 
personalities whom the protagonists inti- 
mately knew or frequently saw on the shores 
of the bay—Lady Waterford’s and Lord 
Stuart’s distinguished circle mingles with 
such fantastic characters as Sophy Dawes, 
the local smuggler’s daughter, who, as 
Comtesse de Feuchéres, returned to end her 
mysterious life in the Regency dower house 
of Bure Homage; Grantley Berkeley, the 
early Victorian sportsman who, for a time, 
lived on the estate in return for keeping 
Lord Stuart’s Carlton House Terrace estab- 
lishment supplied with fish and flesh and 
fowl from the forest and shore. He has left 
his mark in a curious masterpiece of 
taxidermy-—“‘the trial of a Rat for the 
murder of a Chick” —now displayed in the 
room that Kaiser Wilhelm II decorated to 
commemorate the loan of Highcliffe to him 
for an Edwardian autumn in 1907. 

If romance, as may be said, is the 
of history and passion as distinct from 
actual experience, there is no more ron 
house than Highcliffe, for it is full of ec 
indeed, it was conceived and built to 
them. Itself consecrated to peace by 
who sought it on this once remote sho: 
historic event has happened here, no hi 
person came here “in character.” Bi 
builders, though renouncing their c: 
when they sought its solitudes, each 
ceived his retreat as the dramatic proj¢ 
of ‘a side of his personality represse 
public life; an escape to a private ci 
nature and memory. 

Such a psychological approach t 
appreciation of a building is not calle 
commonly, but Highcliffe is no cor 
building. It is one of the most extraord 
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THE HOME OF 
THE HON. MRS. STUART-WORTLEY 


'—B NEATH AN ARCH OF CATHEDRAL-LIKE PROPORTIONS THE ENTRANCE GIVES INTO A VAST HALL OF THE 
SAME HEIGHT. The lower buildings to the left probably incorporate the small house intermediate between the Earl of Bute’s Highcliffe 
and Lord Stuart de Rothesay’s existing castle 
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5.—THE FIRST HIGHCLIFE, BUILT IN 1773 FOR THE EARL OF BUTE BY ROBERT ADAM ON THE EDGE OF THE SE 
It was taken down in 1794. The view is to the west, towards Christchurch and Hengistbury Head 


country houses in Britain. Put together from 
the stones of a French chateau, brought stone 
by stone across the Channel, while the 
Houses of Parliament were being built, it is 
not simply an essay in Gothic Revival, 
another Ashridge or Toddington, or Eaton, 
so designed because Gothic was the fashion. 
It has a queer but more personal authenticity ; 
it seems never to have forgotten its link with 
the history of France through the first of 
the Bourbons, preserved by that  oriel 
window in which he knelt by his father’s 
death-bed and which still looks back to 
France across the Channel. 

Highcliffe as it stands to-day, was 
created by a distinguished member of the 
diplomatic service as an escape from the 
restraints that had dictated his life for 40 
years; to recapture the enthusiasm of his 
youth, on a spot that he had loved since 
boyhood; and, undoubtedly, to reflect and 
contain the acquisitions of a life which he 
recognised had been successfully and enjoy- 
ably spent among remarkable persons in 
tremendous times. When one has taken an 
active part for a lifetime in the dissolution 
and reconstruction of an epoch, been Minister 
in Lisbon throughout the Peninsular War, 
Ambassador in Brussels at the time of 
Waterloo, and Ambassador to the Palais 
Royale from the Restoration of Louis XVIII 
during Charles X’s glamorous revival of 





6.—THE ILEX AVENUE 


V’ancien régime, and an ardent collector into 
the bargain, one has stored up much that a 
dynamic nature must express or die. As 
Lord Stuart’s kinswoman and successor at 
Highcliffe has aptly said, “the Highcliffe of 
his building was the flowering of a mind 
dwarfed and curbed.’’ These three articles 
will, incidentally, explore three aspects of 
this curious man’s personality, which his 
home surely reveals as one of the most 
remarkable of the Romantic Age: his ante- 
cedents, his outward character as denoted 
by his career, and his inner nature as 
revealed not only in Highcliffe, but to some 
extent in the enchanting personalities of his 
beautiful daughters, Lady Canning and 
Lady Waterford. 

His grandfather, John, third Earl of 
Bute, has come down to history with much 
of the obloquy sticking to his handsome 
presence which Junius cast at him as 
George III’s mentor and first Prime Minister 
in succession to the great Chatham. It is 
generally forgotten that he accepted this 
office in 1762, for which the young Scotsman 
was entirely inexperienced, only under the 
king’s insistent pressure and a sense of duty, 
in order to consolidate the immense gains of 
the Seven Years War, and on the under- 
standing that he should retire when peace 
was concluded. This, after 11 months, he 
did, devoting the rest of his life (he died in 


FROM THE ADAM LODGES TO THE NORTH FRONT 


1792) to his private pursuits. It is these th: 
are of interest to us. Bute was tempere- 
mentally a scholar, scientist and dilettant: 
a handsome and unusually intelligent youn 
Scot, who had eloped with the daughter « 
the well-known Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Eventually his wife inherited the 
immense Wortley fortune, worth a million 
and a half, out of which were built Lansdowne 
House, Luton Hoo, Kenwood, and, lastly, the 
first Highcliffe, Robert Adam being in each 
case the architect. After his retirement from 
public life the Berkeley Square house was 
sold to Lord Shelburne (father of the first 
Marquess of Lansdowne), Kenwood to Lord 
Mansfield. Though Luton Hoo afforded 
scope for the collection of books and pictures, 
the man who accorded to Dr. Johnson his 
pension and, in large measure, established 
Kew Gardens, was not the man to be satisfied 
by its splendours. <A botanical expedition 
brought him to the New Forest, then rich 
in rare plants, and for the first time he saw 
the English Channel from Christchurch Bay 
opposite the Needles. He refused to leave 
the enchanting spot, pitching his camp there 
until Robert Adam could be brought to join 
him and plan a house facing the view on the 
heathland at the top of the sandy cliff. This, 
it seems, was in 1773. Though at first 
relatively small, Lord Bute’s idea of a seaside 
residence eventually comprised over thirty 
bedrooms, two libraries (one 35 ft. long), an 
organ room, a laboratory, with materia 
medica above, a natural history and fossils 
room, a conservatory 250 ft. long, and a 
riding house, besides the usual reception 
rooms. From representations of it (Fig. 5) 
the design of the building anticipated a 
“Marine Terrace,”’ being very long and thin, 
with four tiers of bay windows. Writing in 
1788, his daughter, Lady Louisa Stuart, said, 
somewhat unexpectedly : 

“This house has increased more than 
fourfold since I saw it, but is the most com- 
fortable I ever saw, perhaps from having 
been begun on a small plan and pieced on to 
by degrees. All the rooms look to the sea 
front, so there seems no end to them. ).j 
father has his laboratory and two librarie 
and many more cupboards and closets thi 
I ever saw in an old house.”’ 

Lord Bute increasingly immured hims¢ 
in his seaside domain, creating around him 
miniature Kew with conservatories al 
botanical gardens, for which the climate w: 5 
highly propitious, and devoting immen: ° 
labour to the classification and recording «i 
the flora collected. The library in the existir 
house contains volumes of these specimen 
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among those from the neigh- 
bourhood : 

“Sea-kale from Calshot 
and Eaglehurst, sea raddish 
from Muddiford, Gladiolus il- 
lyr cus from glades of the New 
Forest (its only home in 
E; zland), where the marshes 
we e rich in sun dew (Drosera 
ar lica). The ruined walls of 
B. \ulieu Abbey yielded every 
ki d of rock plant, especially 
a little treasure, the pink 
d' athus, spiraeas and vetches, 
cc on grasses and ladies’ 
tr ses, golden samphire from 
k vhaven, fairy violets from 
B terne.”’ 

It was in stretching to 
re -h some coveted specimen 
o: the cliff that Lord Bute fell 
a injured his leg in 1790, 
d ag from the after-effects 
ty years later. Unkind people 
s’ | that in his end, as in his 
li, he had overreached himself. 

Highcliffe was left to his 
yo ngest and favourite son 
C: rles, already a rising officer 
in -he army, who had always 
sh wn the most attachment to 
the place. Luton went to his 
su-cessor in the title, who, by 
morrying the Windsor heiress, 
eventually inherited the subsequently im- 
mcnsely valuable Cardiff Castle property. In 
1794 Lady Bute left her Wortley estate (with 
its already developed coal mines) to the 
second son, who added the family name of 
Wortley to Stuart. In this distribution both 
the new Earl and Colonel Charles Stuart, as 
he then was, found themselves without the 
means to maintain the large houses left to 
them. Luton Hoo was sold, and, in 1794, 
the greater part of the Highcliffe estate also. 
The huge Adam house, although Mrs. Charles 
Stuart and his friends begged him to keep 
it and make it smaller, was entirely pulled 
down. The pair of lodges at the entrance to 
the ilex avenue (Fig. 6), part of the riding 
house, and a small garden temple (Fig. 8), 
are its only remnants. 

Charles Stuart, who had loved this 
romantic stretch of coast with its forest 
hinterland, inherited his father’s sensibilities 
and talents, but applied them to his pro- 
fession, in which he rapidly rose to distinction. 
There still hangs at Highcliffe a drawing by 
Gros of young Brigadier Bonaparte sent to 
him by his sisters, the future Duchess of 





—A RELIC OF LORD BUTE’S HIGHCLIFFE : AN ADAM 
SUMMER-HOUSE 
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Parma and Queen of Naples, in recognition 
of Stuart’s courtesy in allowing them to 
remove the family possessions from the 
Bonaparte home at Ajaccio after the British 
under his command had occupied Corsica in 
1795; a brilliant operation in which he earned 
the friendship of two subordinate officers, 
Colonel John Moore and Captain Horatio 
Nelson. But for flying visits to Bure Homage, 
the dower house that alone was left of the 
Highcliffe estate, General Sir Charles Stuart 
rarely saw the place that had been so dear 
to him, before he died, as yet a young but 
not undisillusioned man, in 1801. A tablet 
recording his memory is in Westminster 
Abbey. 

His eldest son, Charles, though only a 
boy when the big house was pulled down, felt 
its loss no less keenly than his father and 
mother. Six years later, when he was 
beginning to make his way in the diplo- 
matic service, he began actively planning the 
recovery of Highcliffe : in 1807 he persuaded 
Lady Stuart of the wisdom of investing in 
land, and part of the inheritance was brought 
back. Throughout his life he was saving 
money for his obses- 
sion; when he was 
en poste at St. Peters- 
burg, he was ordering 
timber; from Spain 
he was directing the 
making of bricks ; 
throughout the Pen- 
insular War his 
mother was being in- 
structed in the nego- 
tiations that eventu- 
ally resulted in the 
repurchase of the 
estate, which, especi- 
ally the stone-strewn 
site of the earlier 
house, had meanwhile 
become a notorious 
haunt of smugglers. 


But the form it 
was to take, which 
will be more fully 
discussed next week, 
he kept secret, if in- 
deed he consciously 
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7.—THE VISTA TOWARDS THE ISLE OF WIGHT FROM THE SOUTH SIDE 


envisaged it before that day in 1830 when, 
returning from Paris, he saw the old manoir 
at Les Andelys being pulled down, and, as 
a culminating stroke, there and then bought 
its materials. 

How much of the design is due to Lord 
Stuart, and how much to his architect, is 
not clear. Nor is it certain who the architect 
was. Pugin’s recently published biography 
establishes that it was not he, as has some- 
times been said; family tradition designates 
James Pennethorne, but, whoever the archi- 
tect, Lord Stuart seems to have called him 
in only at a late stage. 

The general arrangement of the house, 
is a right-angled triangle, the hypotenuse 
forming the centre of the garden front and 
prolonged by two canted wings, their 
junctions with the centre marked with two 
towers. This forms a wide sheltered sun trap 
looking seaward (Fig. 1), the east wing 
being prolonged by “the old rooms.” Entry 
to the house is from the north at the 
right angle of the triangle, by the colossal 
portico (Fig. 4), which in appearance and 
almost in size, seems to be modelled on 
Henry VI’s Eton Chapel. Beneath it the 
front door opens into the end of a vast 
staircase hall of full height, beyond which 
lie the rooms in the south west wing, those in 
the east communicating with it from the left. 


The Bute house evidently stood much 
nearer to the cliff than its successor—indeed, 
it was popularly said that one reason for the 
former’s demolition was that the erosion of 
the cliff made its destruction inevitable before 
very long. The conversion of the originally 
bare and windswept site into its richly clothed 
and timbered condition to-day, must have 
been begun by the botanist earl: the great 
ilexes are likely to be 150 years old. But large 
areas, including the cliff-edge walks evergreen 
with ilex, sea buckthorn and dense shrubs, are 
due to Lady Stuart de Rothesay, who delighted 
in planting as much as her husband in building 
and furnishing. The great ilex vista from the 
south front (Fig. 7) axial to the Needles, 
must obviously be due to her, as may be the 
enormous magnolia that, already in Lady 
Waterford’s time, draped the garden porch 
and filled the rooms with its sweetness, as 
it does still. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, 
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HE Rules of Golf Committee will 

not sanction any substantial depar- 

ture from the traditional and accepted 

form and make of golf clubs, which 
in ‘its opinion consist of a shaft and a head, 
which do not contain any mechanical contri- 
vance such as springs.’’ So much we all know, 
but, though | am a member of that august 
body, I am not sure whether I know what 
departure is allowed from the traditional form 
of human being and how much, if at all, he 
may mechanise himself; whether, for instance, 
I may reinforce my limbs with any contrivance 
which I believe, no doubt erroneously, would 
make me hit the ball better. I imagine that 
any such question must be one of degree 
and must be decided on its own particular 
merits. 

The point was raised in my _ head on 
account of a letter from a kind correspondent 
in South Africa, who is a golfer and also a 
doctor. Let me say at once that this is not a 
discourse on my personal ailments; he touched 
upon them in his letter, but his remarks have 
a golfing application. He suffers, apparently, 
as I do, from an arthritic hip and he suggests 
that I have one-sixteenth of an inch cut off 
the heel of the shoe on my “ good”’ leg and have 
it added on to the shoe of my “‘bad”’ one. My 
mind is, I suppose, distorted by golf, because 
I was not greatly excited by the medical aspect 
of his advice, but | instantly thought of its 
golfing application. This surely would have 
the effect of making me feel as if I were hitting 
slightly uphill and that to my mind is the most 
comforting sensation in the world. I had 
thought so all my life and had even dimly 
contemplated some such plan as my corre- 
spondent advocates, but had always been too 
lazy or too self-conscious to try it. How many 
will agree with me I do not know, but surely 
most people are perceptibly cheered by an 
uphill lie, especially when there is a carry to 
be made. The obvious reason is that it is easier 
to get the ball into the air, but there is, I believe, 
another, a little more subtle and more important, 
namely, that it is harder to let the body plunge 
forward and easier to keep it well back. That 
Il am convinced, at any rate in my own Case, is 
the real point. 

At least one other golfer has not only 
thought of this plan but acted upon it, as 
witness a passage in Mr. Henry Longhurst’s 
entertaining book. He is writing about that 
heroic airman, Squadron Leader Douglas Bader, 
who has two artificial legs and is now, after all 
manner of great deeds, a prisoner of war. It 
occurred to him one day that he always hit 
the ball better when his ball lay on a slight 
uphill slope; so he went off to the artist who 
made his legs and had half an inch cut off the 
appropriate one. 

Almost every conceivable device of a 
mechanical kind has been tried in the matter 
of clubs and there is a Chamber of Horrors 
or Black Museum at St. Andrews of those that 
have been sent up for approval and sternly 
rejected. But of golfers trying to aid their 
bodies by machinery, I can give few instances. 
If there are such, their deadly secrets are hidden 
from me. A long while ago there was a golfing 
novel, I think by Mr. Lacon Watson, dealing 
with the subject. The scene is laid on a course 
that is obviously Westward Ho! though it is 
called by another name. Thither comes a 
mysterious little Frenchman who _ teaches 
himself golf on scientific and mechanical 
principles. The only device I can remember is 
something that he fastens to himself in order 
to keep his right leg stiff at the top of the 
swing. He does not hit very far but attains a 
demoniacal accuracy. One example is the fact 
that he cannot carry the big bunker from what 
is now the fourth tee, but always manages to 
hit the black boards so precisely that his ball 
bounds back on to the patch of grass at the 
bottom. As I recall it, the little man reaches 
the final of the championship which he is sure 
to win, and then something goes wrong. Not 
so much with his golf as with an interpolated 
love affair, and he is defeated. It is a long time 
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now since I read it and I hope I have not done 
too great injustice to the book. 

Mechanics, as far as I know, are generally 
confined to teaching the game. I once gave 
some account in CouNTRY LIFE of an ingenious 
device invented by a professional, who then 
kept a school. The player learned a ‘‘ grooved 
swing’’ by swinging his club head literally in 
a groove and the machine could be adjusted 
according as his swing was flat or upright. The 
details have now grown dim but I have a 
recollection of standing as it were in a gigantic 
hoop and the sensation of swinging was as 
pleasant as it was also, no doubt, instructive. 
This was by far the most elaborate contrivance 
that I ever saw. One day I read in an American 
magazine of a device with a strap and a buckle, 
designed to keep the elbows reasonably close 
together and prevent them from flying asunder 
during the swing as they are all too apt to do. 
It cost, | think, five dollars and that seemed 
excessive, to say nothing of the trouble of 
sending for it, so I imitated it by tying a knot 
in an ancient necktie and then retired to a 
quiet valley to practise. With my elbows thus 
held together, I proceeded to hit a series of 
truly admirable shots and thought that I had 
solved the mystery at last, but when next | 
played a real game, | could not hit a ball to 
save my life and gave it up. I had much the 
same experience with the late Douglas Edgar’s 
“Gate to Golf,’’ a simple little contraption 
intended to teach the swing now called ‘from 
inside out.’’ I am afraid I lack perseverance, 
or had been too long sunk in old bad ways. I 
was not caught young enough. 

Ben Sayers, who was a good and ingenious 
coach, used to cure his pupils of letting their 


A GOOD OPENING 


EWMARKET, and so the flat-racing 

season, opened well. True there have 

been bigger attendances at this— the 

Craven—meeting. True it is again 
that there have been more cars parked in the 
allotted spaces. True there may have been 
more exciting racing and more money wagered. 
But—and I am writing with a full knowledge 
of the importance of what I am writing—there 
has never been in my experience a Craven 
meeting that so clearly illustrated the merits 
and the deficiencies of the animals competing 
in the races. 


AHINA’S SUCCESS 


To begin with, Reg Day scored in the 
Granby Plate with the neat, but small, grey 
Ahina. An evacuee from Victor Smyth’s 
Epsom stable, this youngster, who was bred 
by and belongs to Mr. Robin McAlpine, claims 
the Derby winner Mahmoud as his sire. His 
dam, Lover’s Path, is a half-sister to the St. 
Leger winner Scottish Union, who was bred 
at Sledmere and made 2,800 guineas as a year- 
ling at Doncaster. This colt will do a deal of 
further winning for the Terrace House estab- 
lishment and another from under the same roof 
to be noted is Mr. J. A. Hirst’s three-year-old 
Cavendish, who finished second in the Column 
Stakes to Mr. J. V. Rank’s Comique. A nice, 
good-sized colt with plenty of room to fill up 
to, Cavendish will be his owner’s “‘ New”’ Derby 
hope, and is not likely to be seen again until 
the time comes for the celebration of that 
event. His sire Tai Yang is an unbeaten son 
of the St. Leger winner Solario, while his dam 
Happier, is by the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner Flamingo, from a half-sister to Ellan- 
gowan, who was also a winner of this classic. 
Cavendish filled the eye in the paddock and 
on the track as the colt, seen on the first day, 
most likely to aspire to this year’s classic 
honours. In the same breath, and in the same 
connection, the hopes of Umballa and Perion 
can be at once eliminated. 

The winners—High Command and Coastal 
Command—of Umballa and Perion’s races, the 
Higham Stakes and the Maiden Stakes, were 
both owned and trained by the Hon. George 
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arms fly out too freely from their bodies, by 
making them put a handkerchief under their 
armpits. If the handkerchief stayed in positic 
all was well; if it fluttered to the ground, the 
old sin had been committed. A handkerchi 
under the left armpit was, I think, for a remec y 
against the dread disease of socketing and 
had its merits. However, this hardly com 
under the heading of mechanisation, and 
imagine that I can stuff myself all over wi 
handkerchiefs and no remorseless committ 
will tell me I mustn’t. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 

have a very mildly bad conscience on one poi! 
I fancy that self-reproach is, in fact, unnecessa 
because the edict about “traditional a 
accepted form and make”’ had not then be 
promulgated. It was at an amateur champi: 
ship many years ago, somebody had thoug 
of having lead put at the top of the putt 
shaft, so as to give a new balance to the cl 
and assist a ‘“‘pendulum”’ swing. I got a putti 
cleek so “‘loaded”’ and, as new putters often 
it did pretty well for a while. I think I reach: 
the fifth round of that championship. — If 
erred it was in innocence, but I have som 
times wondered if I ought to have been di 
qualified. Two of my victims are now ala: 
dead, and I am not at all sure about ti 
name of another; so it is clearly too late to 
anything about it. 

Meanwhile, I have gone no further 
testing my kind correspondent’s advice thi 
in trying a swing with an ordinary shoe on 
my bad foot and a bedroom slipper on my gox 
one. It felt very comfortable and I dreamed 
that I had timed the shot to absolute perfection 
and had sent it soaring from a gentle slope 
high over a giant sandhill in the distance, 
However, a sad experience teaches me that 
I have had such dreams before and I have 
not yet made the necessary visit to the village 
cobbler. 


TO FLAT RACING 


Lambton, who was also responsible, in both 
categories, for Fetterangus, who scored in the 
April Stakes. To own and train three winners 
in one day is a feat upon which anyone might 
justifiably feel proud, but when, as in Mr. 
lLambton’s case, it is performed at the age of 82 
it must be something in the nature of a record. 
Congratulations are extended to this most 
popular sportsman and also to Felix Leach, 
another old-timer, on his success with Mrs. 
Raphael’s Jeepers Creepers in the Bretby Plate. 
A son of Hyperion’s half-brother Salamis, this 
five-year-old will earn further brackets. 

On the second day in the Fitzwilliam Stakes 
for two-year-olds, a dozen runners went to the 
start, and the winner turned up in Nearly. At 
the moment a rather ragged and undersized 
bay filly, she won with comparative ease and 
is a good advertisement for her sire Nearco, who 
was unbeaten upon the racecourse both in 
lrance and Italy, and was then imported into 
England, at a cost of £60,000, by Mr. M. H. 
Benson, at whose stud in Newmarket he stands. 


THE SHELFORD STAKES 

Following this race came the Shelfor 
Stakes in which Watling Street, Lord Derby’s 
main Derby hope, figured among the runne 
Few who saw him in the paddock could fancy 
his chance, yet, when it came to racing ai 
Harry Wragg asked him for his effort, 
readily put paid to the pretensions of Gold N 
the freely sweating Birikan and three othe 
among whom was Eleanor Cross, to win w! 
probably more in hand than the official verd 
suggests. Yet to visualise him as a Dery 
winner is difficult. 

To complete the programme, Starwort w 
the Foxton Stakes; Lord Rosebery scored 
popular triumph with Ptolemy in the Babrah: 
Plate and Gloria Mundi, who was recen 
purchased by Mr. F. Simpson, a newcomer 
racing, made every post a winning post to § 
home in front of the Easton filly Bees Kn« 
and Mah Iran, a three-parts sister to Mahmot 
in the Severalls Stakes. Mah Iran, who v 


_giving the winner 6 1b., was by no means d 3 
~graced as the five-furlongs course was not ‘iT 


enough for her. Royston, 
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SCENERY IN THE MAKING 


S\QOR many centuries man has taken 
{ pleasure in the beauties of the landscape 
around him. Poets have sung about it, 
artists painted it, landowners improved 
it ov well-designed plantings, and men of 
sci ice have told us how it took shape. Every 
wo breeder of horses or cattle can see details 
in ie appearance of an animal that would be 
ur  ticed by the uninitiated, and can therefore 
de ‘e a much more complete pleasure from 
lo ong at an animal that is well bred. In the 
sa. > way a trained eye can find many addi- 
ti il causes of enjoyment in the ordinary 
lai scape because it can pick out features that 
. d be missed by the untrained. 

(here are many advantages, besides in- 
cr. ved pleasure and understanding, in being 
ab to pick out the main features of a land- 
sc. -. For example, features that can be 
re. znised can be accurately described. At 
pr ont, when so many men are training for 
the tome Guard, the ability to appreciate and 
de. ‘ibe accurately the characteristics of the 
co. tryside is obviously of great importance. 
It. important, too, for all landscape improvers 


an’ for town and country planners. The 
se\ iteenth and eighteenth centuries were 


lar ly centuries of landscape improvement, 
anc there is no reason why, when we come to 
rel ild and replan England after the war, we 
shc ld not improve the landscape rather than 
dis gure it. We should replan our towns to 
tak. every advantage that the changing forms 
of .he land offer us rather than impose an 
apjarently orderly paper plan willy-nilly or it. 
One of the great weaknesses of many building 
estates in the past has been that they were laid 
out with little regard to contour. 

The British Isles is peculiarly richly endowed 
with different varieties of scenery from the 
rugged mountain and upland moors of the 
north and west, and the more settled escarp- 
ments of the Cotswolds and Chilterns, to the 
level Fen and Brecklands of the east. Mountains 
alone are a fascinating peace-time study for 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to 
travel. Merely climbing a mountain is a sport 
in itself, but the enjoyment of it can be in- 
creased enormously when one can appreciate 
the different kinds of ridges and corries to be 
found on its slopes and its relationship to its 
neighbours. But mountain scenery for most of 
us is a thing we enjoy at all too rare intervals. 
We live and work in the Lowlands, where the 
features of the landscape are more subdued, 
and where correspondingly an understanding 
of land forms is even more helpful to our powers 
of observation. 

The outstanding features of much of the 
landscape of Lowland England and Scotland 
are the valleys. Many parts of the country can 
be looked on as gently sloping plains cut into 
by valleys, and it is their shape and arrange- 


ment that determines the character of the 
landscape. The principal agents that have 


formed these valleys are water and ice. Water 
falls as rain, which in part soaks into and in 
part runs off the soil, but eventually appears as 
rings, brooks and rivers. As it flows to the 
sea it picks up and carries with it fine mud, and 
if it is flowing fast enough, sand and even stones. 
In this way it begins to cut a bed for itself 
and this is one of the ways in which valleys 
are ormed. Professor C. A. Cotton in his new 
boo, Landscape (Cambridge University Press, 
2ls., gives a detailed account of the ways in 
whi rivers create the landscape, and _illus- 
tra’ s it with more than 80 photographs of 
sce’ ory drawn largely from New Zealand. 

Che bed of an ideally simple river has a 
(de: ite shape. The farther away one goes from 
its iouth the steeper the fall of the bed, and 


Ss 


hee the faster the river flows. As a rule, in 
its .pper reaches it flows sufficiently fast to 
er. e and carry away material from its bed, 
St at it is continually deepening its valley 
é 1utomatically reducing its fall, and there- 
I its speed and its power of deepening its 
v sy. In the lower reaches the fall is very 


ual and the speed of flow slow, so that 
‘ad of deepening its bed, the water loses 


By E. W. RUSSELL 


its power of carrving the silt and sand it picked 
up when it was flowing faster in its upper 
reaches, and this silt and sand sinks, so 
that the river ‘bed rises. If the river is 
flowing in a broad plain in its lower reaches, 
this rising of the river bed presents serious 
flood problems. The great Yellow River in 
China and the Mississippi in America both 
flow in their lower reaches on river beds that 
are above the general level of the surrounding 
plain. Theyhave to be kept in their courses 
by large embankments and levees, and when 
these give way millions of acres are often 
submerged. On a smaller scale this deposition 
of silt in the lower reaches of rivers is one 
of the factors that makes the drainage of the 
English Fenlands such a constant struggle. 
Rivers can remove enormous quantities 
of soil in this way. One can get a good idea of 
the process by considering such a feature in 
the Thames as the Goring Gap. Here the 


Thames flows in the Oxford Plain on the west 
of the Gap and in the level country of the 
London Basin to the east, and to get from west 


THE THAMES NEAR GORING AND STREATLEY 


to east it has cut almost a gorge through the 
Chilterns, which rise to over 600 ft. and which 
separate the two plains. The level of the 
Thames is only about 150 ft. above sea level 
here, and the floor of the Gap is only about 
a mile wide. The generally accepted explanation 
of this Gap is simply that at one time the 
Thames was flowing on land that was at least 
as high as the present Chilterns. In course of 
time it has eroded away the soft clays on either 
side of the chalk, but the chalk is so much more 
resistant to weathering and erosion that the 
river has only been able to cut a narrow valley 
through it for its bed, and the chalk is left 
forming the escarpment of the Chilterns. 
British valleys have not all been made by 
rivers fed only by rain water. In many parts 
of the country one can see small streams 
meandering in a wide valley, and one may well 
wonder how such a small stream could ever cut 
such a valley. Again, we often see valleys 
carrying no water at all, but which must once 
have had streams running in them. The reason 
for the existence of many of them is that thev 
were excavated during the Ice Age. When the 
ice sheets that once covered so much of this 
country began to melt, some of these valleys 
would be filled with torrents of melt water, 
and it is these torrents that cut the valleys 


either to their present depth or even to a still 
greater depth. Some of them were filled up 
with gravel or sands as the torrents reduced 
their speed, and so were unable to carry the 
load of stones and sand they picked up, and 
were later partially re-excavated, leaving 
deposits high up on the valley sides, which are 
now often worked for the gravel they contain. 

Rivers, like many other things in this world, 
are constantly engaged in a struggle for exist- 
ence, but it is a struggle that takes place 
very slowly. More aggressive rivers, that is 
rivers that are deepening their valleys more 
quickly than their neighbours, are constantly 
robbing the less aggressive of their waters. If 
one examines the river system in any large 
area of the country, such as the Weald, or the 
Thames, one finds constant evidence of rivers 
being beheaded by more aggressive streams, 
leaving the lower part of the old river as a small 
stream in a large valley whose head is a wind 
gap, that is, a gap in an escarpment that was 
never made by the wind but by the old river 
before it was beheaded. 
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Valley walls dominate most of our country 
side. They contribute four distinct elements to 
the landscape; their distance apart, i.e., 
whether the valley is narrow or wide, the steep- 
ness or gentleness of their slopes, the presence 
or absence of spurs or bluffs, and their uniformity 
or otherwise, due to tributary streams cutting 
down through them. The last two features are 
obviously of great importance for all planning. 
A valley with overlapping bluffs round which 
the river must meander is usually extremely 
picturesque, particularly if the valley sides are 
high, but it is difficult to see much of the floor 
or sides of the valley from any point on the 
ground. Again, the floor of a short tributary 
valley entering a main valley with fairly steep 
sides, a landscape that is nearly always beau- 
tiful, can be seen only from a limited number of 
points. It may provide, therefore, an ideal site 
for something one must have in the valley 
but which ought to be as inconspicuous as 
possible, for example, a factory or a sewage 
farm. 

Instead of trying to drive Nature out with 
a pitchfork, or simply ignoring her, as has been 
done only too frequently in the past, we should 
remember that for lasting satisfaction our town 
and countryside should be planned, ‘‘ Not 
without art, but yet to Nature true.”’ 
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CELERY 


A USEFUL CROP FOR THE WINTER < By G. C. TAYLOR 


ROM being regarded as a luxury crop 

to some extent in many parts of the 

country a few years ago, celery has now 

come to be recognised as one of the 
essential vegetables in any well-managed 
kitchen garden, and even in these days it should 
have a prominent place in the cropping pro- 
gramme. It is true that it is never likely to 
become so popular as the indispensables like 
the brassicas, carrots, onions and the rest, 
probably because it requires a little more care 
and attention in cultivation than these demand. 
But it is not a difficult crop to grow, and if it is 
borne in mind that the wild celery is a plant of 
wet and marshy places, the novice has an excel- 
lent clue to the conditions which will bring 
success. Ample moisture, generous feeding in 
the form of plenty of rich organic matter and 
the avoidance of any check to growth are the 
essentials in the production of those sticks of 
celery which never fail to delight the eye as 
well as please the palate. 

Generally speaking, most professional gar- 
deners plan for two crops of celery to maintain 
a long succession—an early and a late. For the 
former it is customary to sow a small quantity 
of seed in early March in boxes placed in a 
warm frame or greenhouse in a temperature 
of about 60 degrees. As soon as the seedlings 
can be handled, transplant them 3 or 4 ins. 
apart in shallow boxes filled with fine loamy 
soil. As the young plants settle down, give 
them more air and less heat to encourage 
sturdy growth, but at the same time protect 
them from cold weather. The process of 
hardening them off should be continued 
gradually until the plants are ready to go out 
into their permanent places at the end of next 
month, when they are about 4 ins. high and 
have stood in the open night and day for a 
week or ten days previous to transplanting. 

For the late or main crop, or where only 
one crop is grown, it is time enough to sow seed 
early or late in April, making the sowing as 
before in shallow boxes placed in a greenhouse 
in a temperature of about 55 degrees. Thin 
sowing is advisable to prevent damping off, 
and for the same reason the compost should be 
rather open, made up of loam, leaf mould and 
sand in the proportion of 2: 2: 1. Pricking 
off into other boxes should be done as soon as 
the seedlings can be handled, placing the 
seedlings about 4 ins. apart. Some growers pre- 
fer, in place of crocks at the,bottom of the box, 





to use a little sterilised 
peat or some well- 
rotted manure, which 
has the advantage of 
avoiding any check to 
the plants when the 
roots penetrate to the 
bottom of the box, and 
also enables the seed- 
lings to be lifted with 
a good fibrous root 
system. The soi!-boxes 
can be kept in the 
same temperature as 
the seedlings to keep 
them growing steadily, 
and as the season 
advances the same 
procedure should be 
adopted as before by 
giving more air and 
less heat prior to har- 
dening them off before 
going out into their 
permanent places. 
Where a large number 
of plants is required, 
then cold frames 
should be used instead 
of boxes, planting the 
seedlings in fine loamy 
soil over a 6-in. layer 
of well-rotted manure. 

The usual prac- 
tice is to grow celery 
in trenches, but with 
the introduction of 
early _ self-blanching 
varieties and in the 
production of early 
crops, growing on the 
flat is now being adopted. For the ordinary 
grower, however, trenches are probably the 
better method, although the more laborious. 
The trenches are best prepared in early spring, 
taking out a width of about 18 ins., which is 
plenty for a single row, and allowing 4 ft. to 
4 ft. 6ins. between the centre of each trench. 
Some growers work toa depth of about 2 ft. 6 ins. 
so that plenty of manure and rotted garden 
refuse can be worked into the bottom. Soil 
should be put back to a depth of about 8 ins., 
thus leaving the trench 18ins. deep. Others 
only take out trenches 1 ft. deep, breaking 


THE FINAL 





CELERY ROWS PRIOR TO EARTHING UP, INTER-CROPPED WITH LETTUCE 
ON THE RIDGES BETWEEN THE ROWS 


Note the celery tied with raffia to keep the plants compact before earthing up. The plants 
are set out in single rows a foot apart 


EARTHING 








UP OF MAIN CROP CELERY 
IN MID-OCTOBER ' 


Note the wrapping round the plants which is kept in place by 
ties. This treatment ensures a good length of blanched stem 


up the bottom with a fork and incorporating 
any old refuse and then covering with a 6-in. 
layer of manure. This should be made firm and 
4 ins. of the top soil which was taken from the 
trench spread on top, soot being sprinkled 
throughout as work proceeds. The soil from the 
trenches should not be heaped in high ridges 
but spread out as shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations to form a slightly raised 
bed on each side on which some quick-growing 
catch crop, such as dwarf beans or lettuce, can 
be grown. These mature before the celery is 
ready for earthing up in September. When 
planning out the crops for the season, it is 
always a good plan to arrange that the celery 
bed comes adjacent to other winter crops such 
as winter greens, spring cabbage, or leeks, in 
order to facilitate winter digging. 

The planting out of the young plants can 
be carried out from about the middle of May 
onwards, the plants being trowelled in 1 ft. 
apart down the centre of each trench, or 
alternatively in double rows if preferred, 
allowing 1 ft. apart each way. On the whole, 
double rows are not generally favoured. If the 
weather is on the dry side, the plants should be 
well watered in, or better still, watered before 
removal from the boxes. On no account shou!d 
the plants be allowed to become dry at the root, 
a condition which invariably leads to bolting 
to seed when the plants are earthed up. Cn 
light soil, a mulch of lawn mowings or shredded 
peat is beneficial in conserving moisture. 
growth develops, the plants should be examin 
occasionally and all broken stalks, side-sho« 
and the lower leaves removed, especially ji 
prior to earthing up. A little nourishment 
the form of liquid manure, soot water or nitra 
of soda at the rate of about % oz. to eve'| 
3-ft. run of trench acts as a stimulant to grow 
and should be given occasionally through t 
summer. 

The process of earthing up is general 
begun early in September and should be do! < 
gradually. On the first occasion only a litt 
soil should be drawn up around the plants al 
the process repeated on a larger scale in abot 
another fortnight. Finally, the soil is draw 
up right around the plants. Where the operatic 
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be! ore earthing. 


ar set close enough together. 


After the final earthing up about mid or 


is being done single-handed, a loose tie of 
rafiia round the head of the plant before earthing 
up 's of great help in ensuring that the operation 
is done properly and that the soil does not 
sm ther the heart of the plants. Some growers 
wr p a single sheet of paper around each’ plant 
Blanching can be done by 
wi pping the stems around with stout brown 
pa er, a method popular in the past with those 
gr ving plants for exhibition. Now that paper 
is -arce, however, the old method of earthing 
uy hould be practised. With the self-blanching 
ki: is, good blanching is ensured if the plants 
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late October, the celery will soon be ready for 
use, but as a touch of frost improves the quality 
of celery, digging should be postponed until 
there have been one or two frosts. 
protection should be given to the plants in 
very severe weather and it is well to have some 
litter at hand ready to cover over the rows and 
so protect them from snow, which is inclined 
to rot the heart of the plants. 

Celery, like other crops, has its troubles, 
but there are only two—celery fly and leaf 
spot—that need worry the average grower. An 
attack by the former is easily detected by the 
brownish blotches on the leaves and the best 
preventive up to date is to dust old soot over 
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Some 


them. 


the foliage in the early morning. 
shows itself by brownish patches on the leaves 
and it is best controlled by an occasional 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, or with one 
of the colloidal copper compounds. 

There are now many varieties of celery to 
select from and there is little to choose between 
The white is the earliest to mature, 
with pink next and finally the red kinds which 
The dwarf White Gem is good for 
early supplies and has a crisp, nutty flavour. 
Solid White 
Bearer, Giant Red, A.1 and Leicester Red are 
reliable reds and Fulham Prize Pink is a good 
pink for those who want this colour. 


keep best. 
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Leaf spot 


is also good, while Standard 


CORRESPONDENCE 


) %. CHURCHILL AND 
( LORGE WASHINGTON 


C R,—Mr. Lamborn, in his most 

nteresting article on the common 
an stry of Mr. Churchill and George 
We aington, refers to the Queen’s 
des ent from the fifteenth-century 
W. hingtons, of Washington, Durham, 
thr igh the families of Tempest, 
Ma ory and Bowes. Her Majesty has, 
hoy -ver, a much closer kinship with 
Ge ge Washington’ than _ this. 
Thr ugh their commen descent from 
Col nel Augustine Warner, of Vir- 
ginii, who died in 1681, and the 
fan lies of Smith, Porteus, Hodgson 
and Smith, Her Majesty is Washing- 
ton’s second cousin six times removed. 
The facts were published in the 
Gencalogists’ Magazine in September, 
1939.—ANTHONY R. WAGNER, Port- 
cullis, College of Arms, E.C. 


THE TRAVELS OF 

“COUNTRY LIFE’’ 
From Lady Leech 
Sir,—I have taken Country LIFE 
for over thirty years, and have never 
found a copy to contain anything but 
what is vastly interesting reading. 
My numbers, when thoroughly read 
and eagerly devoured, go round to 
friends in Northumberland, then to 
Salisbury where they also give 
pleasure to many, and lastly find 
themselves in Singapore ; alas! not 
just now, but they will soon be 
holding their own again, even there! 
May it flourish for long years to come. 

I thank you for your excellent 
and much valued paper.—ELFRIDA L. 
Leecu, Buston Hall, Alnmouth, North- 
umberland. 


Sir,—My weekly copy goes first to a 
relative who farms in Kent, then 
through three Army camps, and 
finally comes back to me to be sent 
to my son who is fighting in Libya. 
[ agree with your correspondent; such 
a paper as CounTRY LIFE never dies, 
and it would be interesting to know 
what becomes of it eventually.— 
R. T. L., Northumberland. 


{Another correspondent writes 
that her copy is read within a fort- 
night by two and sometimes three 
other households in the neighbour- 
hood. Then, for the past year, it has 
gone to a friend in the navy, and now 
that he is in England, it goes to his 
wile in Dorset, who, having read it 
herself, takes it on to a lonely gun- 


post. There our correspondent loses 
Sight of it—Ep.] 
SWANS 
Sir,—My attention has been called 
to the paragraph on swans in your 
» of April 3. 


On the River Thames the Wor- 
s) ful Company of Dyers own a 
“ me’ cf swans in addition to the 
\ :shipful Company of Vintners, the 
i aer’s being marked on the lower 
dible by one nick, and the latter’s 

wo nicks. 
But the point I would make is 
while swans at nesting time 
ainly do fight other water-fowl 
drive them away, they certainly 
ot do any damage to fish or fish 
wn, and this has been proved 
ny times. At the same time they 
beneficial to the water for fly 


fishing, by keeping down the weeds, 
etc.—Haro.p B. Turrii (Pay.- 
Commander), Vintners Hall, Upper 
Thames Street, E.C.4. 


SHOT TOWERS 


Str,—Your correspondent, F. R. 
Winstone, appears to have overlooked 
the Shot Tower at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, which was built about 1796, 
height about 140 ft., and is an exact 
copy of the Lambeth Tower. Before 
the erection of lofty buildings in 
Newcastle it was considered one of 
the local lions, and is thus humorously 
alluded to by the author of the song 
Canny Newcastle : 


“We went big St. Paul’s and West- 

minster to see, 

And Aa war’nt ye Aa thowt linked 
pritty; 

And then we'd a keek at the 
Monument tee, 

Which ma friend ca’d the Pearl 0’ 
the City. 

Wey hinny, says Aa, we've a 
Shot Tower se hee, 

That biv it ye might scraffl te 


heaven; 

And if on Saint Nicholas ye yence 
cus an e’e, 

Ye’d crack on’t as long as ye’re 
livin.”’ : 


—T. P. G., London, S.E. 


SEQUAH: THE QUACK 
DOCTOR 


[Many correspondents have kindly 
replied to Major Jarvis’s enquiry in 
‘“‘A Countryman’s Notes,” of April 10, 
as to the identity of a travelling 
quack doctor who was widely known 
throughout the country in the early 
nineties. The following are a few 
points from many interesting letters.— 
Ep.] 


The name was, I think, Sequah— 
though goodness only knows what 
his real name was. But I remem- 
ber very well the arrival of Sequah 
at Canterbury, in or about 1890, 
and the sale of his miraculous oil. 
He had an extraordinarily clever 
tongue, and sold off his bottles of oil 
as if they were hot cakes. I seem 
to remember that his ‘pitch’ at 
Canterbury was near the old cattle 
market.—L. 


His visits were certainly not associ- 
ated with fairs and such like: they 
were independent things, well adver- 
tised in advance, and drew great 
crowds cf people. 

He operated generally in the 
fair field on a very decorative gilt 
band-wagon, and his prelude to his 
rheumatic treatment was free tooth- 
drawing, when any complaints of the 
patients were drowned by a very good 
and very brass -and, the members of 
which were dressed in cowboy cos- 
tumes, as was Sequah. His “ Prairie 
Flower”’ was also the foundation of a 
concoction for internal troubles and, 
according to a then colleague of mine, 
it wrought (like the pill which Huree 
Babu gave to Kim‘s Maharanee) 
“like a devil unchained.”’ He did 


‘ pull off some apparently marvellous 


if temporary rheumatic cures, and it 
was related in our town that a man— 
a well-known cobbler—who for years 
had never walked without crutches, 
was brought to him. After the usual 


massage the man undoubtedly walked 
without his crutches, though it may 
be untrue (as a wag said at the 
time) that when Sequah had massaged 
the crutches they walked home after 
their owner !—J. G. 


In my days in a Sheffield hospital 
in 1890, one of our great amusements 
was going to see his nightly demonstra- 
tions. His panacea, Prairie Flower, 
cured rheumatism and corns—every- 
thing in between. Many of the poor 
creatures we doctors saw within a few 
days of his manipulations—and still 
the people flocked to him night after 
night. 

After some time he made himself 
and business into a limited company 
Sequah Limited—and made a large 
pile. Men representing him toured 
the country, but were not a success. 
—F. G. 


GOOD HORSEFLESH 


I well remember the American 
quack doctor. It was during the sum- 
mer months of 1890—my ship was at 
Sheerness—and he paid that town a 
visit. It is 52 years ago, but I am sure 
I do not exaggerate in saying that I 
remember people coming to his coach 
on crutches, which he used to break : 
the patient afterwards emerged, 
getting away sans crutches. The turn- 
out wasWild West and good horseflesh. 
The town was paraded before each 
evening’s seance.—E. R. 

One of his stunts, apart from 
selling the ‘‘cures’’ at ls. a bottle, 
was to profess that he could extract 
any tooth with his fingers.—F. H. T. 














I remember Sequah’s slogan : 
“Sequah’s oil and Prairie Flower 
Cure rheumatics in an hour.” 

I have a vague impression of 
seeing, very many years ago, a notice 
of his death.—W. M. W. 


While the massage was taking 
place the brass band played a song 
which ended with the words : 

Everyone who knew her loved the 
gentle power 
Of Rosalie the prairie flower.—F. L. 


A EURASIAN 


When I went out to be a chaplain 
on the Madras ecclesiastical estabiish- 
ment, in 1909, I was posted to 
Bellary, and living in the cantonment 
was a parishioner—whose name I 
withhold—who claimed to be Sequah’s 
wife and who said he was not an 
American at all, but what we then 
called a Eurasian—now yclept Anglo- 
Indian—and that he only dressed 
up as an American cowboy for pur- 
poses of advertisement.—G. C. A. S. 


Sequah was asked whether 
there was really anything in his mar- 
vellous oil. He laid his finger by the 
side of his nose and said, ‘‘ Well, sir, 
I guess there’s more in the rubbing 
than there is in the hile.” 

I believe that on one of his 
visits to Dover he married the then 
mayor’s daughter.—M. W. 


I well remember a visit Sequah 
paid to Eastbourne. It was in 1889 or 
1890. An old man in the parish who 
had been doubled up with rheu- 
matism for years and was quite 
unable to walk, was hoisted up on to 
the platform, and, as you say, retired 


behind the scenes, and later emerged 
skipping about like a two-year-old. 
He very injudiciously and _pre- 
maturely hurled his crutches among 
the crowd. A fortnight later he was 
worse than ever !—A. R. M. 


My cousin went to Sequah years 
ago at Middlesbrough, and it was 
thought a great joke, but I agree 
with Major Jarvis that he was by 
no means entirely a quack.—M. W. C. 


HALF-BREED INDIAN 


I recollect seeing Sequah in my 
schoolboy days As I am now in my 
seventy-fourth year, it must be a long 
time ago. 

I always understood he was a 
half-breed Indian.—F. B. D. 


Some 50 years ago there was an 
American quack doctor in British 
Guiana who went around selling the 
elixir for rheumatism. He fitted the 
description given with his Wild West 
kit, leather ‘‘chaps’’ and cowboy 
hat.—C. M. S. 

The medical students of Edin- 
burgh took objection to his pro- 
ceedings and one rashly flung himself 
into the chair. Being asked, ‘“‘ What 
tooth ?”’ replied ‘‘ You ought to know.” 
Whereupon Sequah nipped out two 
front teeth. He did not stay long in 
Edinburgh after that.—J. B. J. 


He first came around as an 
American Indian accompanied by a 
number of others of similar origin in 
his entourage. He stayed in this city 
(York) for a fortnight at a large 
public hall with afternoon and evening 
sessions, drawing large and credulous 
audiences—women preponderating. 

The audience was invited to 
buy the rubbing oil and also an 
internal remedy called ‘‘ Prairie Flower 
Mixture,’’ and purchasers of these 
got boxes of tooth-powder thrown in 
as a bonus gift, and the remedies 
were afterwards carried by local 
chemists. After an interval of time 
Sequah again came around but in less 
sensational style and was known as 
the ‘‘Master Masseur.’’ Evidently his 
financial standing had somewhat 
altered or he ‘trimmed his sails’’ to 
fresh conditions in audiences. His 
second tour was certainly nct so 
publicly sensational nor “‘ Indianised.”’ 
—A. W. B 

I saw him near Manchester in 
about 1890. On that occasion he had 
two powerful ‘‘strappers’’ who dealt 
with the lame and halt behind a screen. 
—C. H. W. 


HIS DENTISTRY 


Sequah was surely one of the first 
to exploit the bogus American univer- 
sity degree diploma wherein innumer- 
able qualifications justified his brazen 
lunged eloquence. 

Once Sequah parked his wagon, as 
it chanced, opposite the establish- 
ment of a resident dentist. The 
quack broke off the crowns of as 
many teeth as he completely ex- 
tracted, and the agonised dupes, 
contrary to their expectations of free 
relief from toothache, were driven 
perforce to pay double fees to the 
resident dentist for the extraction of 
the stumps. 

Patients mounted the steps to 
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his platform in quick succession and, 
quick as lightning, Sequah, without 
changing forceps, if he used any, 
flung the discarded ivory among his 
highly entertained audience.—P. W. T. 


I saw in 1891, at Colombo, a 
practitioner similar to the one you 
describe in this week’s CouNTRY LIFE, 
whose professional name was Sequah. 

-E. J. W. 


He was an Englishman and died 
in Nottingham abcut a year ago.— 
W. F. D. 


My husband remembers Sequah’s 
patter. It goes like this: “If you 
have pains in your back and rise with 
a nasty taste in the morning, and feel 
that death itself will be a relief to 
you, take one dose of Sequah’s Prairie 
Flower. It has cured others—it will 
cure you.’ Then, pointing towards 
his audience with a bottle in his 
hand, he ‘““Sequah’s Prairie 
Flower, sixpence, sixpence, sixpence.”’ 
After which he sold many bottles.— 
C.M. B 


said 


AN INTERVIEW 


Che following is an extract from 
the Bolton Evening News of October 10, 
1889 “Sequah is a man of only 
27 years, with a pleasant, intellectual 
countenance, somewhat resembling 
the contour of Henry Irving. He was 
attired in a magnificent fur coat, 
which cost 50 guineas and on his hand 
sparkled a massive diamond ring. 
Evidently Sequah is like Gilbert’s 
hero, ‘a man of propertee.’ In the 
course of a pleasant conversation he 
informed our representative that he 
was born at Rochester, in New York 
State, and was apprenticed to a 
chemist. At the age of 18 he went 
to Chicago and met a man named 
Schneider, who was making his way 
to Council Buffs, to obtain relief from 
rheumatism by putting himself under 
the treatment of the medicine men 


of the Apache tribe of Indians who 
were famed for their skill in curing 


chronic rheumatism. The effect of 
the Indian oils was magical. Schneider 
threw away his crutches on which he 
had travelled. 

‘*Sequah lived with the Indians 
for a time and his long knowledge of 
dentistry served him in good stead. 
He then learned the manner in which 
the oils were compounded, the chief 
ingredients being the blubber of the 
silver seal and river fish. He had been 
in every State and city in America 
and then visited Australia. He 
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landed with his brother—the two 
comprised the firm—at Plymouth and 
had been in Portsmouth, Brighton, 
Bristol, Dublin, Belfast, Swansea, 
Bradford, and other towns, the last 
place visited being Oldham. He 
stayed there three weeks and three 
days and disposed of no less than 
£4,000 worth of medicine. When he 
left, his horses were taken from his 
carriage and the people of Oldham 
drew him in triumph to the station.”’ 

During the course of further 
remarks, Sequah stated that the 
“Prairie Flower’’ remedy was _ also 
discovered in America at the Haven 
Mineral Springs, and was a powerful 
tonic and restorative. Sequah was 
dressed like a Red Indian and not after 
the manner of Buffalo Bill.—F. L. T. 


WAR ALLOTMENTS 


Sir.—One hears so much of the 
shortage of allotments in various 
places that the following short account 
of what has neen done in one village 
may be of interest. 

“The demand for allotments far 
exceeded the number provided by the 
local council. Two enterprising women 
found an uncultivated field, which 
thev rented trom the owner. It 
measured roughly 200 ft. by 100 ft. 
They put notices 
in the local shops 
announcing that allot- 
ments were to be let 
and applications began 
to pour in. 

The plot was bi- 
sected by a 3-ft. path. 
The plots were then 
measured off as re- 
quired; they 
varied in size from 
three to nine rcds 
each. The plots 
were divided fror 
each other by 2-ft. 
paths, half the 
width of the path 
being taken from 
each plot. In a 
few days all the 
plots were let. 
The rents 
charged covered 
the cost of the 
field and left a 
balance of a few 
shillings, | which 
was spent on hav- 
ing the grass swapped, hedge cut, and 
on stakes for marking the boundaries 
of the plots. No profit was made ty 
anyone, and tree advice 
is given to plot hclders 
by one cf the originators 
of the scheme—a pro- 
fessional gardener.—E., 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


OLD MILLING 
RELICS 


Sir,—Mr. Yarham’s 
description of obsolete 
agricultural implements 
(January 23) brought to 
mind a small display 
which I have seen at 
the Old Mill, Wannock, 
Sussex. 

There is a carved 
oak figure (believed to 
be 300 years old) of the 
miller’s wife holding her 
actual strike and 
measure which was used 
when poor pecple 
brought their gleanings 
to be ground. 

For every bushel 
ground, she deducted 
one gallon as payment 
for grinding the rest. 
On the right is a pair 
of old scales which were 
used in the mill for 
weighing the sacks of 
grain. Note the shape 
of these allows a sack to 
be placed on securely. 

These relics, to- 
gether with a grindstone, 
are to be seen just out- 
side the mill and are 


if \ | drinking the Chel- 
} V tenham waters. 
| He resided for 


THE OLD WEIGHING CHAIR 
AT CHELTENHAM SPA 
(See letter ‘‘ At Cheltenham Spa.’’) 
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MARKING OUT ALLOTMENTS IN A VACANT FIELD 


(See letter ‘‘War Allotments ’’) 


placed over the water-wheel. —P. H. 
LOvELL, Pinner, Middlesex. 


AT CHELTENHAM SPA 


Sir,—In the Corporation Museum at 
Cheltenham Spa is preserved the 
oaken chair used by patrons of 
Williams's Library under the Old 
Assembly Rooms (site now 
occupied by Lloyds Bank). 
Visitors were weighed 
in this chair both before 
and after the course of 
water drinking, and among 
them was the Duke of 
Wellington, who, with the 
Duchess, opened the Assem- 
bly Rooms in 
1816. 

The Duke ex- 
pressed the opin- 
ion that he had 
experienced great 
benefit from 


n> 


f 
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some time (1) ata 
house inCambray, 
long since taken 
over by the 
Ladies’ Coilege ; 
and (2) Priory 
Lodge, in the 
London Road, for 
many years a hos- 
tel for teachers, 
and during the last war, a Red Cross 
hospital. 

In the Early Life of Thomas 
Hardy there is the following amusing 
note about the novelist’s maternal 
grandmother: ‘‘She was _ crossing 
some fields (near Bockhampton) a 
few years after Waterloo, when a 
gentleman shouted after her: ‘A 
relation of Wellington’s? You must 
be! That nose!’ This individual was 
afterwards discovered to be an officer 
who had fought under the Duke and 
had been wounded in the head, so 
that he was at times deranged.”’ 

The drawing of the old chair is 
by a Cheltenham resident whose 
grandfather had often seen the great 
commander going forth to drink the 
waters.—PERcy J. Piccott, 188, 
London Road, Derby. 


THE GREATER SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER 


S1r,—There can be no doubt that the 
so-called drumming is the chief 
reason why so many people know the 
Greater Spotted woodpecker. This 
drumming has been the subject of 
contention, argument and discussion 
for very many years among ornitholo- 
gists and others. 

Wherever this bird is met with, 
and it is more likely to be found in the 
western counties than in the eastern, 
one can find a wood or orchard where 
this strange drumming sound can be 
heard during the months of May, 
June and July. 

Whether interested in bird life or 
not, anyone with ‘ears to hear’’ must 
surely have been attracted at some 
time by a rapid tapping noise, so 
rapid the taps that the noise sounds 


more like a continuous beating w 
a heavy stick on a thick plank 
wood, continuing possibly for peri: 
of 15 seconds or more. 

Until quite recently we yw 
generally prepared to accept t 
sound as being caused by a no 
emanating from the throat of the bi 
i.e. a vocal effort. The noise is 
continual and powerful that very fi 
contemplated the possibility of 1 
noise being caused by other mears, 
such as by the bill of the bird up 
the tree. 

Now much time has been given 
to this interesting matter by bird- 
watchers and ornithologists, but there 
are still adherents to the belief that 
the sound is produced by vocal means. 
This school of thought pursues the line 
that the noise or drumming is too 
loud, and carries over too great a 
distance, for it to be caused in any 
other way than by the sound coming 
from the throat of the bird. 

They also state in argument in 
their favour that when the bird has 
been noticed drumming on a dead 
tree the sound produced is still strong 
and travels a considerable distance 
on the air. This surely would not be 
possible if the sound were produced, 
as suggested, by the action of the 
bird’s bill against the dead or partly 
dead wood. 

Those of us who are of the opinion 
that the noise is mechanical have 
observed the bird drumming on a 
sound and healthy tree and almost 
immediately afterwards have heard 
the drumming taking place on a 
tree of soft wood or dead wood and 
have noticed that the sound _ has 
varied considerably in these two cases. 
If, we say, the sound were vocal the 
tone of the drum would not vary 
whatever the type and condition of 
the tree used. 

During last year I resided after 
duty hours in a village in Gloucester- 
shire where the bird is fairly common. 
Near the house I was fortunate to 
discover the drumming perch of a 
Greater Spotted woodpecker. For two 
weeks in May I had the opportunity 
of having this bird under close obser- 
vation when it visited this tree: ‘The 
tree was an old elm in its last stages 
and where the bird took up its position 
for the drumming was quite dead. I 
was able to take up a position for 
observation within a few yards of 
the tree, and with glasses was ale 
to bring every action of the bird un.ler 
very close scrutiny. 

I very quickly came to the con- 
clusion that the drumming was 
caused entirely by the action of he 
bill of the bird upon the tree. Wit? in 
a distance of 50yds. was a pear tee 
in the best of condition and at tii \es 
the bird would use this tree or 
drumming immediately after h v- 
ing drummed on the old elm. W/) en 
using this pear tree the drumm 2g 
appeared a little more solid, possi ly 
of the same strength, and carry 2 
just as far. The distance between a¢ 
and the two trees was approximat ly 
the same. I noticed that on all oc 
sions immediately before drumm 
started the bird dropped its bill so 
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| drun ing 





to form an angle of 45° between it 
and its body and when this position 
had been adopted paused for a few 
seconds prior to drumming. The 
pill was then brought into contact 
with the tree at a terrific rate and 
without pause for at least 15 seconds. 
[his (‘ne of the bill in relation to its 
body was particularly noticeable and 
so di erent from that assumed when 
the | rd is feeding. In this latter 
case ¢ bill always appeared to be 
t angles in relation to the body. 


at ri 
Drur ning lasted for about 10 minutes, 
each period being as stated above, 


viz., .»proximately 15 seconds. 

) sum up my case for the 
being mechanical a 
frien of mine reports an interesting 
expe nent. This observer found that 
a Gr ster Spotted woodpecker was 
usin) a post near his house for 


drun .ing and, after some time 
spen watching, he attached a sheet 
of ti. to the post visited by the bird. 
Soor .fter the metal was in position 


the | rd came to the post and calmly 
proc: ded to drum on the metal plate. 
fhe: sult was striking, says my friend, 
and he noise produced was as if 
some ne was rattling metal to metal. 
lt drumming had been vocal 
the s and would have been the same 


whet or the metal had been in position 
or no =» PEREGRINUS. 
( A\DJAN-THATCHING 
IN CEYLON 


Sir, Country houses in Ceylon are 
thatc»ed, not with tiles, but with 
cadjans. These latter are really 
dried coconut leaves plaited together 
usually by nimble female hands after 
the leives have been soaked for a few 
days in the waters of a pond, lagoon 
or stream. 

During the rainy season especi- 
ally, cadjans are in great demand, 
commanding prices as high as Rs. 2.00 
3 shillings), or even more, 
per hundred. And how easily cadjans 
lend themselves to hut-making ! 

Not a few of the cadjan huts one 
sees in and about the villages are 
models of neatness. Trimly built and 
costing but a fraction of the price of 
brick structure, they are more pic- 


about 


turesque than limewashed or tile- 
roofed buildings. Moreover, cadjan 
buildings are cooler than © brick 


buildings in a tropical country like 
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WOMEN WEAVING CADJAN WITH 
COCONUT LEAVES 


Ceylon. On this account, bungalows 
on our coconut estates, built, for 
instance, by the open seaside, are 
almost invariably thatched with this 
woven coconut-leaf material. 
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AN ESTATE BUNGALOW NEATLY 


THATCHED WITH CADJAN 


(See letter ‘‘Cadjan-Thatching in Ceylon’’) 


rain it leaks heavily. Another 
difficulty about a cadjan roof is that 
it cannot be re-covered in parts. The 
whole area, therefore, has to be 
uncovered, and re-covered. 





(See letter ‘“‘ A Tombstone with a Back’’) 


Cadjan thatch has, however, a 
serious drawback. In dry weather it 
becomes brittle (this state being partly 
helped sometimes by the ravages of 
white ants), and at the first touch of 








© BRITISH NATTERJACK TOAD, WHICH RUNS INSTEAD 
OF WALKING OR HOPPING 
(See letter “ A Plea for Amphibia”) 


For this reason, the re-covering 
of a roof with cadjan thatch becomes 
in the countryside a communal 
occupation. A goodly number of 
the village neighbours turn up and 
lend a hand, and the house-owner 
sometimes feeds the workers at his 
own expense. Cadjan-roofing in the 
country thus becomes an occasion for 
a glorious treat.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


A TOMBSTONE WITH 
A BACK 

S1r,—My camera has for some time 
past been employed in the photo- 
graphy of curious old tombstones, and 
from a considerable collection, I 
consider the enclosed to be one of the 
most interesting. 

It is to be found iu the old church- 
yard at Temple, a little village nestling 
in a wooded hollow beside the river 
Esk. Here is the roofless old church 
built in the thirteenth century by the 
Knights Templar. 

The tombstone—iu a remarkable 
state of preservation—was erected 
in memory of John Craig, a farmer, 
of Outerstoun, who died on April 23, 
1742.— J. M. W., Edinburgh. 


A PLEA FOR AMPHIBIA 
S1r,—It is a sad fact that even to-day 
the majority of people regard any 
amphibian as either loathsome, or a 
creature to be avoided at all costs. 
It is true that children frequently 
show interest in this class of animal, 
but it is very unlikely that their 
parents encourage this, and although 
many schools do a great deal to 
promote interest in general nature 
study, there still remain great possi- 
bilities in the study of amphibia. 

The class amphibia includes all 
those animals which come between the 
fishes and reptiles in the classification 
of the animal kingdom and is composed 
of three orders. By far the largest of 


these orders is the salientia, or tailless 
amphibians (frogs and toads) and after 
this we have the caudata, or tailed 
amphibians (newts and salamanders), 
while lastly there is the gymnophiona 
or worm-like amphibians. The latter 
order is entirely absent from the 
British Isles. 

It is true that many amphibians 
are able to discharge a poisonous 
milky substance from the glands that 
cover the back, but this is only dis- 
charged under severe pressure and in 
any case is quite ineffective in the 
small quantities that these creatures 
possess. It would, of course, cause 
great discomfort if introduced into 
our eyes or injected into the blood- 
stream in large quantities, but neither 
of these things can possibly be done 
by the creatures themselves. Actually, 
this poison serves as a means of 
defence against other animals and in 
this respect is certainly effective. As 
a point of interest, I would state, 
however, that during a number of 
years of constant handling of these 
creatures. I have yet to witness this 
discharge. 

I think, perhaps, one of the most 
beautiful of the better-known amphi- 
bians is the spotted or fire salamander, 
and nearly everyone who is familiar 
with it admits its magnificence and 
is attracted by its beauty. It measures 
about 8 ins. long and is a glossy black 
in colour with bright yellow or orange 
markings. These markings may either 
be of irregular shape or as longitudinal 
bands, while in the latter case they 
sometimes constitute the greater part of 
the colouring, leaving very little black. 

Another species worthy of special 
note is the natterjack toad, a local 
British species found in sandy districts 
and on coastal sand dunes. It is 
about 3 ins. in length and owing to its 
exceptionally short hind legs does not 
crawl or hop as other toads do, but 
runs after the fashion of a mouse. It 
raises its body and runs for a short 
distance, then pauses for a moment, 
and it is surprising how quickly it 
can travel in this manner. In colour 
it is brown or olive-brown above 
usually with darker olive markings, 
while a bright yellow stripe extends 
from the tip of the nose right down 
the back; the underparts are whitish, 
speckled with brown. 

On account of its extraordinary 
breeding habits, mention must be 
made of the midwife toad, a species 
found in a great many parts of Europe. 
It is quite small, measuring only about 
2 ins. and the colouring is rather 
sombre; its breeding habits, however, 
are a wonder to all who observe them. 
When the eggs are laid by the female, 
they are in the form of a rosary-like 
string and immediately they are taken 
charge of by the male, who twines 


them round his hind legs. He safe- 
guards them in this manner until 


such time as they are ready to hatch 
out: he then visits a pool where the 
tadpoles are liberated.—J. D. RoMER. 

[We agree with our correspondent 
that, despite the tadpoles children so 
frequently take home in jam jars, 
there is a sad lack of knowledge and 
appreciation among the public of the 
great class amphibia, which contains 
many creatures of interest and some, 
in their way, of considerable beauty. 
—ED.] 
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A PAINTER’S PILGRIMAGE 


N the last days of February, 1768, there arrived in England from Paris 

a gentle lovable little Swiss painter, who must have been rather over- 

weighted by his portentous name of Samuel Hieronymus Grimm. At 

this time he was just 35 and he was destined to spend the remaining 
26 years of his life in this country. 

Goethe had already remarked upon Grimm, as making a tour in Normandy 
with Hackert and Perignon, “‘ with the intention of staying enjoyably in every 
beautiful district, and of being able conveniently to note the most interesting 
places’’; and this was indeed Grimm’s happy and unambitious aim throughout 
his life. He spent it walking or riding about with a few congenial spirits, 
filling sketch-books and portfolios with landscapes and genre paintings. 
His work is mostly in pencil and pen, water-colour, Indian ink, washes and 
gouache; and Miss Rotha Clay’s study of him shows that he was a very 
good artist. (Samuel Hieronymus Grimm, of Burgdorf, in Switzerland, by 
Rotha Mary Clay, Faber and Faber, 25s.) He also has importance for the way 
in which he carefully set down in his pictures the England of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, its landscapes, houses, dresses, manners and 
customs. Till now, Grimm’s work has been hard to study. There is a great 
deal of it in existence (never was painter more industrious !), but to find it the 
student has had to follow the artist’s erratic pilgrimages to English country 
houses; to identify the little sketches which may be still hanging on the 
walls for which they were originally painted; or to hunt through portfolios and 
sketch-books hidden in out-of-the-way places, there to find some of the many 
hundreds of drawings and paintings which Grimm is known to have made. 

Miss Clay has done this for us, and in her finely produced volume it is 
now possible for the first time to get an idea of Grimm’s work as a whole, 
and to estimate the quality of his gift. The monograph might be described 
as a bundle of Catalogues Raisonnés, rather loosely strung together, 


THE TERRACE AT RICHMOND 


interspersed with biographical sections and con- 
taining a chapter on Grimm’s poetry by M. Paul 
Girardin. Finding one’s way about the book is 
like accompanying the gentle Hieronymus on 
one of his tours, and watching him step off the 
highway now and again, to set down some little 
scene which attracted his eye. 

Most of Grimm ’s work arose out of visits 
to, or travels with, a succession of friends and 
patrons. There is the Selborne group of 
paintings, done for Gilbert White, who was at 
work on his Natural History and wanted it 
illustrated. He was a fastidious creature and 
it was some months before he could decide that 
Grimm was the man he wanted, but when at 
last the painter spent the month of July, 1776, 
at Selborne, the two men discovered that they 
were indeed kindred spirits. | White says: 
‘My artist worked very hard, and displayed great 
tokens of genius and assiduity . . . for the price 
of two guineas and a half per week.’’ For this 
ten guineas White obtained twelve charming 
pictures of the village and its environs. He 
passed Grimm on to Mr. Penruddocke Wynd- 
ham, of Salisbury, and when staying in his 
house, he made some delightful pictures of 
Salisbury Cathedral and Close, as they appeared 
in his time. Wyndham also took Grimm on 4 
Welsh tour, which produced another series of 
landscapes. 

Cornelius Rodes, the Squire of Barlborough 
near Chesterfield, was another patron. He was 
responsible for a large group of paintings, 
including the delightful Barlborough Hall and 
the village school. : 

But the last 20 years of Grimm’s life \vere f 
mostly spent with Dr. Kaye, the antique rian 
parson, who became Dean of Lincoln. It was 
either he or Wyndham who instigated the 
extremely fine compositions in which the ~ ton 
Montem is depicted. Kaye certainly orc :red 
the paintings of the Maundy celebratior; inf 
Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall at White .all, § 
and of course, the many Lincoln paintings /er¢ J 
done for the dean. He asked for the te 
little drawings of village children at 
prayers, and many now forgotten vi 
pastimes are perpetuated in pictures mad: 
Dy, Kaye. Clifton and Bath, London, | 
mond, Greenwich and Canterbury, and 
fact, almost every district in the Englan 
his day, are represented in Grimm’s w 
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to be done... 





_., and I am going to do it... I, and my “Caterpillar” 
Tractor. Any task that comes our way, we'll take in our 
stride. And our method of doing it will be quicker and 
better than any other. 
We'll go about our work without fuss or bother. We'll 
speed up production, step UP yield, improve quality. 
4 The “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 In any weather, fair or foul. . . on any land, light or 


is the ideal all-purpose ‘Farmer's heavy .-- “Caterpillar” and I are masters of the situation. 


Tractor. Drawbar horsepower 25.8. : : ; 
Speeds to suit every type, of job. Nothing can stop us 1 our work of growing more food, 


Low fuel consumption. Light-tread- better food, for our country. 


ing, non-packing, all-soil, all-weather 
JACK OLDING tr» 


traction. 
HATFIELD ° HERTS 


*Phone : Hatfield 2333. ‘Grams: “ Tractors, Hatfield.” 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. . . Gone for the 


duration are the “fair-weather” days of motoring—and many of the “ fair- 
weather” cars too. With motoring confined to war work and essential journeys, 
there’s not much chance to pick and choose road and weather conditions. A car 
needs to be sturdy to survive—as sturdy as an Austin. To-day Austin dependa- 
bility enables thousands of Austins to carry on, day in day out, playing their part 
in the war effort. If your Austin is one of them, give it the care it deserves. 


Remember, a little attention now and then means a lot—even to an Austin 


... Aren't you GLAD you 
invested in an AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine—it contains useful tips—4d. monthly from your newsagent. _— 
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THE NEW MILK PRICES 


—4yARM workers have responded well to 
{ the appeals made to them to put in 
extra time at week-ends so as to get 
work on the land ahead and catch up 
wit the calendar. I have noticed many tractors 
at -ork on Sunday apart from those operated 
by the War Agricultural Committees. In 
sor > parts of the country these appeals to 
wi overtime are not really needed. The 
me have realised how serious the country’s 
foc . position may become, and they have been 
on too willing to pull their full weight. There 
arc stories of another kind from one or two 
dis icts in the Eastern Counties, and there 
fai ers felt that the younger single men 
ne. ed a reminder of their responsibilities as 
me reserved from the Armed Forces for other 
wc < of essential importance. It is sometimes 
ov. looked that it is the farmer rather than 
his nen who may be reluctant to carry on over 
the week-end, even at the busiest season when 
the e is work crying out to be done. I know 
sev ral farmers who have never asked their 
me to work on Saturday afternoons or Sundays 
alt. ough they had missed six weeks of culti- 
vat on time owing to all the hard weather 
sin. the New Year. Nevertheless, most of us 
ha\ > been catching up with arrears of work and 
on the whole things have gone remarkably 
sm-othly. 


* * * 


,NE thing that worries many farmers is 

the lack of sufficiently sustaining food for 
ther men. When they are working long hours 
they need something to keep them going. As 
Lord Lymington has said: ‘‘One cannot grow 
corn without seed. Enough food in the farm 
worker’s belly is the seed corn of his future 
efforts.’’ At the present time farm workers do 
draw an extra ration of cheese. This comes in 
very handy, and I know that many of the men 
say that they would rather have cheese than 
anything else. But we cannot count on this 
extra cheese ration continuing indefinitely. 
Supplies from New Zealand are most uncertain 
and there may not always be enough cheese 
in the country to permit this extra ration. It 
is, then, most important to arrange alternative 
food supplies of the right kind to supplement 
the cheese ration while it lasts and, if it dis- 
appears, to take its place. 

* * * 


ORD WOOLTON has several times said 
that he recognises the need for special 
arrangements to cover the farm workers’ needs. 
The urban worker can go to a canteen and get 
a sustaining meal at a low price. But canteens 
aie Of limited value in rural areas. What Lord 
\ oolton has done now is to tell all his Divisional 
Food Officers that they should look again into 
the rovision of meals in the c«.:ntry districts. 
There are three possibilities—the British Res- 
taurant service, schemes for the preparation 
and distribution of meat-pies and snacks, and 
farm canteens organised by farmers for their 
men, Lord Woolton believes that the develop- 
ment of a service of meat-pies and snacks offers 
the best means of meeting the needs of farm 
workers and residents in rural areas. He has 
now decided to authorise voluntary organisa- 
tions, such as the Women’s Voluntary Service, 
the Women’s Institutes, and individuals certified 
by the War Agricultural Committees or local 
traders to operate schemes for the manufacture 
anc. distribution of meat-pies and sandwiches 
in the rural areas. The local authorities already 
have powers to do this and some of them are 
using the services of voluntary organisations. 
W. cre a farmer has to run a scheme for himself, 
he san get the pies from a British Restaurant, 
a‘ cal baker or other trader. The local Food 
O ce should be able to help him with advice. 
* * * 





‘ ‘SHE National Farmers’ Union does not 
- seem to be at all happy about the new milk 
p: ‘es. They were not announced until April 2, 
th day after the new contract year started, 

even now farmers have only been told the 
pi -es that will rule from April until September. 
I \m the national point of view, the winter milk 


supply is most important, and it is unfortunate 
that the dairy farmer has not been told exactly 
how much a gallon he will get for the milk he 
produces next winter. All he does know is that 
the average price for the six winter months 
will be 29°21d. per gallon. The discussions 
between the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Milk Marketing Board and 
the National Farmers’ Union have gone on for 
several weeks, but, according to the National 
Farmers’ Union, there have been serious 
misunderstandings about the basis of calculating 
the price increases required to cover higher costs 
and, unfortunately, dairy farmers are left with 
the feeling that their case has not been fairly met. 
* * * 

T is not known yet whether the plan for a 
national basic price to replace the differential 
regional prices which ruled before the war will 
be put into operation in October. It has been 
shelved for the immediate summer months— 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





presumably because the price increase allowed 
for the summer period did not provide a sufficient 
cushion to soften the -Llow for those regions, 
like the South Eastern, which will lose rather 
than gain by the establishment of « national 
price. However, there seems to be agreement 
in principle that a national price is the right 
policy in war-time. This is really a domestic 
matter for the Milk Marketing Board and the 
National Farmers’ Union to settle between 
themselves, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be able to put the plan into effect from October 1. 
The new revision of prices in itself looks after 
the winter producer, and in war-time there is 
no fear that a national price would unduly 
stimulate summer milk production in the west. 
Every gallon of milk that can be produced is 
wanted, and no deterrent in the form of differen- 
tial prices between the regions should be allowed 
to handicap full production in any part of 
the country. CINCINNATUS. 


A RIVERSIDE SEAT 


N the south bank of the Thames between 

Reading and Oxford is Rush Court, a 

modern example of Queen Anne archi- 

tecture, in approximately 1,415 acres. 

The mansion is larger than has been usual 
in its class in recent years. While it does not 
compete in size with many of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century seats, it has a spacious set 
of reception rooms, and each of the nine or ten 
principal bedrooms has its own bathroom. Often 
it has been remarked in these pages that the 
proportion of bathrooms forms a fairly good guide 
to the character cf a residence, and here, besides 
the bathrooms already mentioned, there is lavish 
provision of that kind attached to the ample 
sleeping accommodation of the staff. 

Luxurious equipment was sought by the builder 
of Rush Court, and it has a service of electricity 
from the mains, central heating and its own water 
supply. The elaborate gardens are arranged in 
terraces and adorned with tall hedges of yew, and 
they lead past a productive orchard to the landing- 
stage and boathouse on the river. Just at present 
the riverside pasture has been ploughed, to provide 
crops supplementary to those which have for years 
been grown on the two large farms, Severalls, a 
holding of 493 acres, which has nine cottages, and 
North Farm, nearly 530 acres. 

The large number of eager investors in farms will 
note with pleasure that the farms are in hand and 
that immediate possession will be given on com- 
pletion of the purchase. There is a pleasantly 
situated small house apart from the farm accom- 
modation. Acting for the representatives of the 
late Mr. J. R. Upson, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley recently offered Rush Court as a whole or in 


some well-arranged lots, in Reading. Mr. A. V. 
Daborn conducted the auction. As no offer before- 
hand was mentioned, would-be buyers were 


given a chance of competing for whatever lots they 
wanted. The outcome of the auction will be 
announced in due course. 


“FOR THE DURATION ”’ 


ms OR the duration of the war or one year”’ are 

the alternatives named by Messrs. Winkworth 
and Co., in offering a furnished tenancy of a manor 
house five miles from Banbury. The house, of 
twelfth-century origin, embodies all the usual modern 
residential features, and it stands in beautiful 
grounds. Optimists of a certain type as concerns 
the war will probably prefer to make the agreement 
of tenancy for a year certain. 

Speaking with the authority and great know- 
ledge of law invariable in the holders of his office, 
the Attorney-General has recently referred to the 
expression “for the duration of the war.’’ When 
questions first arose about the interpretation of the 
expression, there was not wanting quite a number 
of officials and others who showed none of the 
doubts. now expressed by the leader of the Bar. 
They came down emphatically with an opinion 
that, whereas most parties to agreements specifying 
“for the duration’’ contemplated the period of 
actual hostilities, it might be held to imply ‘“‘the 
Official Termination’’; quite a different thing if 
the precedent of the 1914-18 war were followed. 
That war was not declared closed in a legal sense 
until long after November 11, 1918. The Attorney- 


General indicates that he is aware otf the use of 
the expression by parties who probably have 
“different circumstances in mind.’’ He adds that 
“Government contracts had been framed in such 
a way as to be free from any ambiguity, and at 
the same time to ensure that the intentions of the 
parties are carried out.’’ At the moment he does 
not regard it as practicable to draft ‘‘a legal defini- 
tion that would satisfactorily dispose of the difficul- 
ties.” So the path of safety lies in the avoidance of 
the expression “‘for the duration of the war’’ and 
the insertion in every agreement of reference to a 
particular period, which may consist of a date or of 
some recognised usual period cf notice. 


ELEGANT TIMBER-WORK 


NE of the most beautiful examples of external 
timber-work can be seen in an Elizabethan 

house on the Shropshire and Cheshire border, which 
is for sale, with 240 acres, by Messrs. Osborn and 
Mercer. Another house of considerable antiquity 
is that in East Sussex, which Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons have for sale, with 10 acres. It dates 
from the year 1540, but residentially accords with 
the most exacting modern ideals. One of the 
rooms, panelled in oak, is 27 ft. long by 18 ft. 9 ins. 
wide. There is a walled garden. 

Among the lettings that can be effected through 
the agency of Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor is 
that of a commodious modern house, in nearly 
4 acres of garden, near Westward Ho! It is said 
to be ‘‘labour-saving to the last degree.’’ The 
suggested term of the tenancy would be a year or 
longer. Another Devon proposition is by Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co., the offer for*sale of a house 
built about 12 years ago on a high site between 
Bovey Tracey and Moreton Hampstead. It has 
5 acres of garden. 

Two Hampshire freeholds for sale by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. include one, for £5.000, 
with 10 acres. It is on the Winchester-Romsey 
road, and the snow-white cubic new fashion of its 
exterior prepares a visitor to find “built-in’’ ward- 
robes and evidence of special attention on the 
part of the architect to “‘labour-saving”’ devices. 

Those who now have anxiously to study their 
gas or electricity meters in order to avoid, if possible, 
any real trouble from rationing, will envy the owner 
of such a house as that in the New Forest, now 
offered by Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices. ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity costs are negligible as it is obtained by the 
use of the water-power on the property.”’ An 
uncommon point about the 20 acres is that they 
contain 20 aviaries covering about 1,000 sq. yards. 
A well-stocked trout stream, and a lake of 2 acres, 
are 100 ft. or more below the level of the house. 
The price of the freehold is £6,500. 

Much less than £7,000, which the house cost 
the present vendor, would be accepted for a freehold 
of nearly 2 acres at Friars Cliff, near Christchurch. 
Messrs. Fox and Sons recently submitted the 
property to auction at Bournemouth. It is 
sometimes said that the extra expanse of roof in a 
bungalow makes that form of building as costly 
as the ordinary house. This Friars Cliff freehold 
is technically a bungalow, but the cost of roofing 
presented no difficulty to its designer, for it is of a 
most elaborate pattern and composed of glazed 
tiles. ARBITER. 
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In happier times Kershaw all British” Binoculars 
will be available again for your enjoyment. 


SOHO LTD., COLHAM MILL ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, MIDX. 
(Branch of A. Kershaw & Sons Ltd.) 





A THOUSAND, ten thousand times the tap is turned and every 
time there is water, dependable as to-morrcw’s daylight. If 
it were not so, what a tanglewood tale of confusion would 
follow in the home. . . . . A million, ten million motors are 
started up on civil, military, national business. Imagine the 
brake on a nation-at-war if AC plugs could not be trusted as 


they are trusted to do their work faithfully every time ! 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE CONQUEST 
OF PAIN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


IPLING’S Elephant’s Child 
got into many queer scrapes 
because of his ‘‘’satiable 

curtiosity,’’ but ‘“‘curtiosity”’ 
has got men out of scrapes as well as 
into them. An American scientist, 
for example, was once looking at the 
carnations in a university greenhouse. 
He noticed their strange withered 
appearance and curiosity prompted 
him to find out what caused it. It 
was a sticky gas; and curiosity urged 
the scientist to see what this gas 
would do to animals. 

It didn’t kill them, as it killed 
the carnations, but it put them to 
sleep. The scientist had by now 
christened his vapour ethylene, and 
before a gathering of friends he had it 
tried on himself. It was found to be 
a good general anzsthetic, and soon 
was in regular hospital use. 

The story of ethylene, with many 
other fascinating stories, is told in 
Mr. Milton Silverman’s Way Against 
Disease (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.). 
The book comes from America, where, 
it has been said, any book about 
doctors, dogs, or Abraham Lincoln 
is sure of a large sale, so that there is 
a joke that the American best-seller 
of all time, when it comes, will be 
about Lincoln's doctor’s dog. 


THE BATTLE ETERNAL 

Be that as it may, there has been 
a tendency to sensationalise this 
subject. The title of one of the most 
famous books of this sort—Men 
Against Death—shows what I mean, 
Mr. Silverman’s title is better. Since 
man is mortal, there is no fight 
against death, the inevitable and 
predestined victor; but there can be a 
fight against disease, a fight for the 
prolongation of the individual life. 

Even Mr. Silverman falls, in his 
foreword, into claptrap. “‘Great- 
great-grandfather swallowed a con- 
coction of colchicum and_ fennel 
water and Bavarian tar, well mixed, 
with sassafras and oil of wintergreen 
and powdered opium and rue, That 
brew didn’t do him much good, for 
he died in spite of it, ... To-day 
my daughter takes’’—and the long 
formula follows—‘‘and she _ stays 
strong and healthy.” 

Well, well: there is a common 
destination for great-great-grandfather 
and for daughter, and the length of 
life is not appreciably greater, and 
the mechanical discoveries between 
the one life-time and the other haye 
slaughtered thousands who lived to a 
ripe age in the old man’s day. More- 
over, as one disease 
is countered another 
tends to get out of 
hand, so that the 
balance is always 
uneasy, the battle 
eternal. I suppose 
the dusty and un- 
obtrusive conqueror 
who gets us allin the 
end, remembering 
these things, is not 
disturbed by all 
these books that 
celebrate victories in 
a skirmish here and 
there. 

But to us 
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§ WAR AGAINST 


By Milton Silverman 
(Michael Joseph, I2s. 6d.) 


VICTORIA’S HEIR 
By George Dangerfield 
(Constable, 15s. 


BRITISH MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS 

By Maurice Collis 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAIAA 


mortals they make pleasant and 4, 
couraging reading, for they do te ch 
us something about conquest < ver 
Death’s handmaiden, Pain. Fm 
this, and from many other po its 
of view, Mr. Silverman’s book is ° el] 
worth reading. To the lay mind, he 
patience and exactitude of the sec ch 
are fascinating, and the imaginatio is 
baffled by the infinitely little w! ch 
can mean so much, and the unbel. -y- 
ably great necessary to procure it 


UNGUESSED DISCOVERIE | 

For example, writing of 
experimenter, he says: “From tl 
and a half tons of fresh hog thyr ji 
glands he isolated a little more t 
one ounce of thyroxin—and that ti 
him five years.’’ Of another: 
had isolated a male hormone, ana/o- 
sterone, in pure form — three- 
hundredths of an ounce from 26,000 
quarts of raw material.’ And of 
certain compounds he says tiiey 
were ‘‘almost unbelievably powerful. 
One ounce of estradiol was enough to 
produce the mating reaction in 
850,000,000 female mice.’’ 

It is interesting to see how often 
an investigator is on the brink of a 
discovery which slips through his 
fingers, or even makes it without 
realising that he has done so. ‘‘ To-day 
it seems utterly incredible that four 
powerful pain-killing anzsthetics 
could have been known for years— 
two of them for nearly three centuries 
—before medicine took notice.”’ 

But this was so. It was in the 
sixteenth century that Valerius Cordus 
discovered ether, and didn’t know 
what it was, and passed it by; at the 
very end of the eighteenth century 
Humphrey Davy discovered “laughing 
gas,’’ and merely noted, without doing 
anything more about it, that “it might 
have interest tothesurgeons.’’ In 1860 
Albert Niemann placed cocaine on his 
tongue and ‘‘noted to my surprise 
that my tongue became numb.” But 
he did not realise that here was a 
great local anesthetic. 

Mr, Silverman tells the story of 
cocaine very fully from the times of 
the Inca miners who found that the 
drug sustained them against heat and 
cold and hunger, through the times 
when it was peddled, with infinite 
harm, in wine, lozenges and _ pills 
throughout the world, to the moment 
when a Dr. Frank Ring declared to a 
medica] meeting in New York that 
the growing apprehension about this 
drug was well-founded, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I know! T am a cocaine addict, and 
I cannot stop.” It 
must have bee 
dramatic momei 

Curiou 
enough, cocaine 
those early d 
was used to 
morphine“ addic s. 
Young Dr. Sigm 
Freud declar 
“Why, with coc 
in our hands, we 
dispense entir 1) 
with asylums ‘oF 
addicts.”’ 

And, of cou sé, 
you could em ty 
one asylum )9Yy 
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filling another, which is an ironic way 
in human affairs. 


A PRINCE’S EDUCATION 
r. George Dangerfield, who is 
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provide for the preservation of 
perishing frescoes and monuments.” 

A sly humour, which also shows 
some understanding of the English 
character, salts the pages, as when the 


1942 


that he was doing something for good 
relations in Europe. Whether there 
was any justification for this belief is, 
to be sure, doubtful.” The portrait, 
on the whole, is that of ‘“‘a hedonist 
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the Dutch themselves would look for 
the protection of their Island Empire.”’ 

The book was written last year. 
Mr. Collis was not to know that the 
Dutch would look in vain. This speed 





an Ai erican, has beenenabled thereby author is dealing with the fizzle out who was also an extrovert,’ to quote of events, falsifying all prophecy, is 
to ti <e an outsider’s disinterested of Republican sentiment, which was one of the author’s sentences; and, to be found tc-day in book after book. 
view { the Victorian age in his book strong.in the early ’seventies. Mr. from that angle, a lively and skilful But this makes no difference to the 
Victc a’s Heir, sub-titled “‘The Edu- Joseph Chamberlain, a great Radical portrait it is. essential value of Mr. Collis’s story of 
catic of a Prince” (Constable, 15s.). in those days, had declared ‘‘the Stamford Raffles and many another 
may be said of this book, to Republic must come’’; but it didn’t. MERCHANT ADVENTURERS forerunner of England’s suzerainty 
begit with, that it is beautifully The working people shied away from It is just a year ago that Messrs- in the East. 
writ Mr. Dangerfield has Mr. their own swift enthusiasm. ‘‘An_ Collins began to publish that admir- a 
phil) Guedalla’s knack of never instinct, an intuition, informed them able and beautifully illustrated series 
dege rating into a dull pompous that they would gain little by the of books called “ Britain in Pictures.”’ UPS AND DOWNS 
pass never allowing his prose, substitution of, shall we say, Mr. Five new titles have recently been REAT TEE SENT 
even when dealing with the most Joseph Chamberlain for Queen Vic- added to the list, and one of some the cenenat we an meiame 
depr sing elements of his subject, toria . . . that, in short, one can get topical moment is Mr. Maurice Collis’s  Byjyeen the “Weaside “(Grey Walls 
to below a fine standard of rid of one’s monarchs and still retain British Merchant Adventurers (Collins, Press, 3s. 6d.). From the facile use of 
ripp g limpidity. one’s masters.” 4s. 6d.). inversions, of dusty ‘‘ poetic ‘’ words 
»can say much in a phrase. Of The Eastern territory now so _ like‘ athwart,” ‘‘ zenith,”’ “ minions,’’ 
Barc Stockmar, this seems to me to KING EDWARD VII hotly in dispute, or likely soon to be or, still worse, of ancient twins like 
be t “fect: ‘“‘The dyspeptic baron, There is a deep fund of scholar- —Malaya, Burma, Siam, Java, India ‘‘dim immensities,”” ‘(dark fore- 
like portable conscience, had been’ ship in the book, a knowledge not —is shown here as it first dawned on bodings,”” « foul oe gress 
hanc | on from King Leopold of the only of English affairs but of the subtle the consciousness of the traders ae apes Pana gai = 
Belg ns to Queen Victoria.” Of interaction of affairs throughout all whose trade the flag followed. There Thas ym — spt ty tec " - 
eC Bism vck there is this: ‘‘He held on Europe; and this scholarship is never is a similarity between some of the beeches, ‘‘land-lubbing gulls,’’ *‘lion- 
e his c: urse, with courage, with exhilar- thrown at us in chunks but is distilled moments here recaptured and the rumps of downs,”’ ‘‘ the pelt of rain is 
1 ation ‘ven, and with a lack of scruple into a happy, easy communication moment we live in. ‘‘Suddenly — silenced into snow,” and : 
n soco. plete that before it the common- that pervades the book and illumines Napoleon strode upon the scene. He Far up the valley’s sun-flecked slope 
k place of the moral judgment are best _ its chief character. annexed Holland outright in 1810, Fi agg oP age ed nc laa 
e suspe ded.” I have dealt with the attributes and so acquired the Cape of Good Like dominoes on cocktail-sticks — 
P » can find the right anecdote to of the book rather than with its essence Hope, Ceylon and the great islands of Telegraph-poles prick out the road ,., 
. illum iate a whole character. “Once, in the hope of showing that Mr. Sumatra, Java and Borneo. India But sitesi ps a aged egg — 
confr nted on an Eastern tour with Dangerfield is a superbly readable was thus encircled and it was his ee oe yee eae ee 
all mystery of the Pyramids, author, and so causing readers to grand plan to drive the English out Land,” feom poe the shove aa 
Cobden could not restrain his vexa- sample him for themselves. But this of that continent by an advance based are taken, is an example. After a 
tion. One third of the labouremployed at least may be said of the essence: on the Dutch possessions.’ series of brilliant similes, the author 
there, he exclaimed, could have built that Mr. Dangerfield does not regard It was in order to prevent dozes at the end intoa description of a 
a much more useful object—the Edward VII as the perspicacious England from being again under train that not only platitudinously 
Plymouth breakwater.’’ And there European statesman that some would threat of this state of things that ‘‘Worms its slow way,” but does it 
is John Ruskin who, consulted con- proclaim him to be, He regards him Stamford Raffles founded Singapore. along a pseudo-poetic ‘* vale. Awake, 
a cerning the education of the Prince, with ironic and half-amused affection The Dutch were much annoyed with ss oeige ole — a a 
iS — ‘gave it as his opinion that his Royal rather than with respect. The King’ Raffles. ‘“‘ By a twist of fate, it would risen do ad bach fost = oy The ex- 
it Highness should be taught that one of himself, he says ‘“‘entertained the be to that same strong place that a citing rewards of keeping awake should 
y the principal duties of Princes was to _ belief—which his subjects endorsed— hundred and seventeen years later conquer his somnolence. V.H.F. 
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Glenurquhart suiting in greys over- 
checked in a colour, with four square 
pockets and the new skirt that is cut 
absolutely straight from the minimum of 
material. There is a flat pleat either 
side, stitched to knee level. The cash- 
mere sweater and hat pick up the 
colour of the overcheck. The whole 
outfit comes from Jaeger. 






(Below) Pale green coat cut on straight 
lines faced with plaid, a coat that slips 
on easily and is good on most summer 
occasions either with its own matching 
plaid skirt or over a summer frock. A 
Country Life Wear coat and skirt from 
Dalys, of Glasgow. 





Creed’s suit in neutral coloured tweed 
shows the pencil skirt with a narrow 
buttoned panel down the centre front 
continuing the line of the jacket. The 
yoke buttons over to make flat pockets. 
The shirt is tan, green and white foulard; 
hat, bag and shoes all tan. 






T is our good fortune that people of discrimination who had accumu 
lated beautiful things are in these days of shortage disgorging thelr 
treasures so that homes can still be replenished after blitz damage. lt 
is eur good fortune that designers have been stimulated by the 
difficulties of the times instead of discouraged, and are hard at work replacins 
the many familiar things that have disappeared from the shops with all 
kinds of exciting new materials and ideas. The news this week from the 
London shops concerns both fields. ‘ 
We all need change and colour after the dark, drab days of a long winte! 
and a late spring, and both are to be found in the lovely collection of carpets 
now being shown at Selfridges. Mr. Pontremoli has ransacked the market} 
of the East and the famous factories and workshops of the West for 30 years 
He has also designed beautiful contemporary English carpets. Man} 
examples of all kinds are included in this collection and they are bein; so! 
at pre-war prices. The long room at Selfridges literally glows with colouy 
There is the biggest selection of Samarkands in the world, all shades an} 
all sizes, all colours. There are Bessarabians, pieces that can never b 
repeated ; there are Ukrainian carpets, old English carpets, Alpaharas, br lliatt 
with flowers and exotic in colour. There are exquisite Aubussons, n deri 
needlework carpets for rooms of every period, elegant embroidered chair sea‘ 
small bright rugs in Victorian grospoint that would make a pool of . olow! 
in a dark room. There are rugs and carpets from every corner of the East 
There is a fine collection of Savonnerie, pile carpets that were made in Fr: 2¢e!! 
the same delicate mixed colours as the Aubussons. There are a Morris ¢ irpe! 
29 ft. 9ins. by 15 ft. 2ins., which costs £400; a superb small Ukrainia , 10 4% 
very fine stitch, with a black ground woven with an interlaced des 3n °F 
multi-coloured flowers, touched here and there with bright pink carn: “1019 
The Aubussons are in all shades and sizes and prices, many in the ut 
greens and fawns, embroidered with cabbage roses and touched with | - 
some are deeper, glow with crimson and purple, puce and a bright ree! 
Among the contemporary rugs there is one designed by Mr. Pontren oli! 
commemorate the King and Queen’s visit to President Roosevelt. Thi 15 
embroidered rug with a border mostly in pale greens incorporating the ! 2we 
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Tatlored Skirts 


with 


Contrast Tops 


BRAEMAR TWEED 
SKIRT 
‘Katrina.’ Well-fitting gored skirts. 


In Brown, Grey or Navy. Also a 
limited number in Green, Wine or 


Ble. ee 
Hips 36 to 44. ae'6é 
Hips 46 and 48, 84]- (6 coupons) 


LINEN 
BLOUSE 


m.’ Crisp Blouse in a drawn 
ad Irish linen. Trim and fresh 
r your summer suit. In Ivory, 
ural, Pink, Lime-Green, Mustard. 


' sixes. (4 coupons). 3/9 


\ 


BRAEMAR WOOLLIES 


Jerseys and Cardigans in various styles. 
Although supplies are raturally limited 
we have most colours including Ice 
Blue, Wine, Cyclamen, Grey, Natural. 


‘Jordan’ the Jersey AD 
o/9 


sketched is 
(5 coupons). 








FLANNEL SKIRT 


*Kinmere.’ Practical and Smart Grey 
all-wool flannel skirt in the new gored 


shape. Hips 36 to 44. ~ 
(6 ae a@/ > 





If you wish to receive copies: of 
GORRINGES GAZETTE 
for Spring, Summer and Sale, please send @D. in stamps 

SPRING ISSUE NOW PUBLISHED 








KINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ick Gorringe Lid. 


Phone: VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 





A Smart Frock in the famous 
“Deval” crepon, with geo- 
metrical design on _ pockets, 
collar and cuffs, and knife pleats 
back and front of skirt. In 
navy and pastel shades, a few 
carnation and other colours. 


Sizes 40, 42, 44 and 45. g® 
(7 Coupons) Gi gms. 


Sizes 46 and 48, 6/6 extra. 
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Two examples from our stock which 
this season is more limited—order 
early to avoid disappointment. 


COUNTRY FROCKS.. 
FIRST FLOOR 


A well-tailored Cotton Frock 
in gay checks, with godet skirt, 
and original ‘Dorothy Bag ”’ 
pockets, adaptable collar. 


Sizes 40, 42, 44 and 45. 4ip/. 
(7 Coupons) 


Liberhar 3 Frabod, 


WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.|1 


LANGHAM 4444. 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 
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. This is the three-piece suit c ; 
‘ signed by Digby Morton {, 
Se. the munition giris, which 


also to be on sale for t 
| , general public. There ¢ 
ss ; slacks, a shirt and a [ 


attached to an apron, a 





ae they are made in the regu |- 
SHOES FOR MEN & WOMEN | a i tion Utility drill 


A bib and brace suit frc 
We believe that everyone who values good | Lillywhite’s in hard-weari 
' drill, with pockets and adju: :- 
health should wear NORVIC Footlike Shoes. able straps. With it goes 
: . : : . crepe lisle shirt that looks |i 
Women in particular with their highly SH fine hand knitting, is porc 





: eae : and washes marvellously. 
delicate and sensitive nervous systems are | HB is made in most pastel colours. 


liable to suffer untold harm if foot and toe 
cramping shoes are worn. Bodily ease and 
freedom can only come through feet forget- 
fulness, and we offer NORVIC Footlike Shoes 
as our contribution to all women who con- 


sider good health as of paramount importance. 


ALL NORVIC FOOTLIKE ARE MADE 
THE ‘BRACED FOOT FITTING’ WAY 


of the Empire, and 
a lively scene in in- 
finitesimally fine 

A NORVIC FOOTLIKE women’s y needlework in the 
cut out Oxferd style in Black , centre showing Bri- 
and Tan Kid selling at 40/9 Gy, Z & tannia greeting the 
# Statue of Liberty, the 

flags of the United 
States and Great 
Britain, and the May- 
flower meeting the 
Repulse. The colour- 
ing of the whole 
thing is most attrac- 
tive as the tiny bril- 


Illustrating the Men’s NORVIC liant portions of flag 
colours make a good 


FOOTLIKE street shoe, made foil to the pale green 
in Black and Brown Calf, that is the ground- 
and in Kid, selling at 42/-. work of the rug. Most 
of the needlework 
rugs show an ani- 
mated scene or are 
copies of old flower 
prints, or old tapes- 
tries. 


coors: piece of good news from the contemporary designers 








concerns shoes. There is a new Brevitt that marks a revolution 
in shoe design. The wedge is invisible as it is encased in the 
vamp, and a wafer sole and heel are given which makes it look |'ke 
a child’s walking shoe. The shoe is light and workmanlike, wit! a 
special reinforced ankle support. The low cut vamp looks very smuitt 
on the foot. Another novelty in the shoe world is the new composit on 
i material that is going to replace crépe rubber for soles. It looks jist 
like crépe rubber and will be on the market shortly. 
SOLD BY NORVIC AGENTS EVERYWHERE On this page we have illustrated the latest overall that 
been designed by Mr. Digby Morton for factory girls, and is to be 
sale in the big stores in May for the general public as well. It 
be made in two weights of the official Utility drill, the fabric that 1as 
passed all the Board of Trade tests for durability. The suit is m 
THE NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. NORTHAMPTON in three parts and is excellent for gardening, cycling, farm-work 
housework, as well as a factory. There are slacks which fasten \ 
one button at the waist, and have a draw string instead of elas i 
This sets the folds in just the right place. The shirt is short-slee 
and open-necked, the bib is attached to an apron that ties over at | 
back and has two flat pockets. The design conforms to the secu 
regulations for factories, and does not contain an unnecessary pl: it. 
The apron, while it does not project in any way, has the lines o 4 
peplum and is helpful to the figure. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





If in doubt write us for nearest agent’s address. 

















———— || 
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Attractive black felt hat with red swathing. Brown coarse straw tailored hat trimmed with 
Worn with ‘Russian red” silk romaine tunic. blue and brown wings. The shirt is in blue crepe. 


MISS LUCY, LTD., 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4120 














‘JANE ano JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS Please buy only for current needs— AN 


Expert in re-creating 


your disused clothes we will do our very best 


| Why not use the precious pre-war 
| material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
| into suits or winter coats. 
| JANE Pp JUDY WITH very great pleasure, 
ND : 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers the White House Ltd. of New 
Furriers . Milliners Bond Street, announces to its 
SI 36, Wilt Pl i 
537. i mong a numerous customers and friends 


that besides taking over the 
GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT famous firm of Barri Ltd., they 
have now acquired that of 
Steinmann’s of Piccadilly, cele- 
brated throughout the world 
for real-lace-trimmed lingerie 
and layettes. 




















or write to JAEGER, 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 











HE White House will dispose 
of the whole of Steinmann’s 
valuable stock, including ma- 


terial for lingerie and baby 
assword to OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


. Ne \ Was 8 clothes, real lace by the yard, 
hiter and ; i / / tes in original OLD FASHIONED Apoe ; 1 
righter teeth, oat FLASK exquisite lingerie and layette’ 


onders a Ny, garments, blouses, vests, jabots, 


arventpine Sy fy Se Unsurpassed in quality “OE 
» you too! 4 YT Bee although restricted in nian 


distribution by scarcity of 


old Stocks T hg & Wis ITE 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS HOUSE . 4 T D 


51,NEW BOND ST WI. 





Traditional quality 
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sv ‘apoquerassnt 10 
at KING CLORCE VY 


GORDON’S: ORANGE 
and 
yet “Ob LEMON GINS 
Cope, "' -&\ GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 


rerowner CORON 2.7, "The Langesl gin distillers in the ae 











The most popular 
Ab ll brands are: 
u as * VIRGINIA” No. 7 


h . TURKISH No. 11 
fe or choice “EGYPTIAN” No. 16 


22. Dog (6) 
24. Somewhat liverish spot in Buck- 





“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD 
No. 639 


SOLUTION to No. 638 
a aea aed Smad clterg A prize of books pub 
: ished by CountTRY Li:z, 
ICIAFSIT TL ElS! INISIPIATT IN to the value of two 
HeeWeeA Re | BAI UBRIGHR guineas, will be awari ed 
FAIMIEINIDIE ID) Nas for the first correct s: 
ics. ia ia tion opened.  Soluti ns 


O} 
ous PE on aan should be addressed (i 


‘O} MV AME | closed envelope) ‘Cr: 
SRNR ME MAL SHA Al tire oa eas 
JIEIAIR ae Street, Covent Gard 
HIN SelSs London, W.C.2,” 
IR G a a must reach this office 
FOAM FISIESCT MBE IMIE(U) tater than the first f 
AR DEH| on the morning 


ERARBEP 
genieaaS PIRIEISIEINIT] +Thursday, April 
Emmi 1942. 
9 SOMME Crom 


The winner of Crossword No. 637 is 
Mr. A. E. B. Owen, 
Candlesby Hall, Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
ACROSS DOWN 
. Yaffle (two words, 5, 10) 1. The dog stroked by Mids? 
9. But a hare in its second vear (7) (two words, 6, 9) 
. Character in The Last Days of 2. Epithet for Casca (7) 
Pompeti (7) 3. A spike on top makes it no 
. Go to school, but not eastward sweet (4) 
‘ the one way (4) 4. Muddled route (5) 
. Is to cover white bread no more eee : 
(5) 5. Rulers of Venice with a can 
All but this one wept for Balder characteristic (5) 
(4) 3. Dash out of the lane (4) 
A countryman and his_ back- . Your slippers on going to bed 
ground (6) and the ball on the field ? (two 
. Lunch in the east begins with a words, 4, 3) 
_, squabble ! (6) , Are they as helpful to Soviet 
The bowman’s tree (3) housewives as to the armies 
lhe sailor, the angler, the Rugby they direct? (two words, 7, 8) 
player—it’s something differ- . Suffer (from walking beneath 
ent to each (6) ae ? 
a ladder?) (7) 
. Potential mare (5) 
inghamshire (4) 3. He is quite pure in A Bold Strok¢ 
. Yon be the wood, and how dark for a Wife (5) 
it is! (5) . Spit-and-polish-ed (7) 
“‘ The——of ee is the— = 3. Leo minor (two words, 4, 3) 
others; the-——of power is the 3 Dreary fis . 5 ‘nm the 
Ce ye oF , sary fish puts fifty in the 
Ki d me eg psc 4) bird’s mouth (5) 
j >nSi i oO bs . . 
a gg aia “I . Coming up to meet Pythias he 


sean 
icra a gets the wanderlust (5) 











33. Birds that build on the water 29. Even with its leg you may still 


(and blush below the ears !) play it! (4) 
(three words, 3, 6, 6) 30. Blemish (4) 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Continued from inside front cover. 


1/6 per line. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 





»)WBOROUGH, SUSSEX: 
THE CREST HOTEL 
p ets the Dictionary definition of the word 











«To © eer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom | 0m annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” 
TTA) “TON COURT. Casino Hotel. London’s 
) veliest river retreat; fully licensed; 
reside 5 or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B. & B. 
Telep|) ne: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 
Hk PSHIRE BORDERS, BISHOPS OFFLEY 
M NOR, Near Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 
Deligi fully peaceful. Charming country. 
Attra ive house. OWN PRODUCE. RIDING. 
Adbas on 247. 
Tr TIFORD-ON-AVON. THE WILLIAM AND 
M. -Y HOTEL with its 16 bedrooms (and Guest 
Hous’ 18 bedrooms) remains open to cater for 
the ~vices. War Workers, and all passing 
thro on business bent. Restaurant open for 
Non sidents, Club Cocktail Bar. Tel.: 2575 


|. -HESTER, ROYAL HOTEL. 


11. 

SY, 20 minutes London. Bed, bath and 
ty breakfast 7s. 6d. Weekly 2 gns.: 
3ables,”” Denmark Road, Carshalton. 
ston 3741). 








In old world 


. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 


EAUTY SALON ! TAO specialises in advanced 

Electrolysis, 75 hairs permanently and 
painlessly destroyed for 10/6, a twenty-minute 
sitting. Noscarring. Moles and warts completely 
removed. Permanent eyelash dyeing. 12/6, 
obviates mascara, is safe and harmless. A quick 
refresher massage and make-up, 7/6, a full hour’s 
treatment, 12/6. Appointments may now be 
booked for Saturday afternoon. Phone Ken. 
9055.—175, Knightsbridge. 





OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘‘CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
compiex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 
Telephones : Victoria 5943 (appointments) : 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 





URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 








Runn zg water. Central heating. Facing own 

z rf class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
ee mF —. Write for “C.-L. — netails and description from Box 995. 
beg a ATION URGENTLY REQUIRED AKE NEW friends of OLD friends. Costumes, 
A { paying guests in refined private families, <1, ec Mig ee 
Hotel Guest Houses, etc., Country and Seaside. 15 etre ost Victori gr S.W.1 Bhone- 
Also. commodation for business, professional Ay n0 0 aaag Ys si ie mennens : 
and srnment officials (usually breakfast only) ws . i 

c districts. Apply (Dept. C.) BOND 
Lome Tt BUREAU, 10/18, Reeent BC, London. ERSIAN LAMB COAT, very attractive and 
W.l 


ing < 


egent 2450. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


['s.—Manufacturers of well-known brand 
ctor Oils require Agents for certain dis- 
vho have a sound connection amongst 
RS. Box 983. 

‘RTISER with 1,200-acre farm, mainly 
it, offers employment to girls of good 
on (18 years and under); no previous 
nee necessary. References exchanged. 
ints should state age and give particulars 
ol attainments. Apply, J. BROOKE, Clop- 











Hall, Wickhambrook, Nr. Newmarket, Suffolk 





ATE CARPENTER, experienced, wanted. 
nd full particulars, age, etc. Cottage 
ble.—SCOTT, Estate Office, Hurst Farm, 
ebury, near Winchester, Hants. 


i) PORTMAN DRAWING OFFICE has a long 
st of vacancies for ladies in Aircraft Draw- 
ind Tracing. Training given for those with- 


out experience for an inclusive fee. Apply 75, 
Baker Street, W.1. Welbeck 3826. 
——_—_—_ 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


WAR EMERGENCY HEADQUARTERS : 


JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


Bankers : Barclays Ltd. 


in beautiful condition, at £35. Wonderful 


value. Please write Box 993. 





EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 





OCKS AND STOCKINGS repaired within 4 days 

by THE STOCKING HOSPITAL, 18 James 

Street, W.1. May 2916. Bring or post for advice 
and treatment. 





PRING Costumes made from Gentlemen’s 
Lounge and Evening Suits by 
NELL & ALIX 
27A, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMODELLING EXPERTS 

We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models. 
COUNTRY ORDERS dealt with PROMPTLY. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AGENT of very large estate requires appoint- 
ment, owing to death of owner.—Box 989. 





1942 


APRIL 24, 





Till happier days return, the distribution of 
these famous Biscuits must be limited, but 
it will still be as fair as possible to all. 

The Shops and Stores, your sole source of 
supply, are meeting the demand with equal 
fairness, too. 













Big brothers have to dry the 
tears of little sisters in these 
unhappy days of broken 
family life, and often ‘* big 
brother’ is only a_ baby 
himself. 


But WE are here, too, ready 
to lend a hand to help ** big 
brothers,’’ or to play the 
role of brother, or mummy, 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 
families. 


Our “family ’’ is now over 
six thousand, nearly two 
thousand of whom we have 
moved from danger zones 
into safer reception areas, 
and into special war nur- 
series. 


Gifts, however small, grate- 
fully received by the secretary. 














Don’t worry if the joint’s “‘ gone west,” 
With other things just do your best. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH 
will help you out— 
The tastiest sauces without a doubt. 
Thin and Thick—the famous pair, 
A boon to all who like good fare. 
NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— = a 
s 


THIN - - -- 7d., 104d., and 1/6d. 
THICK - - - 34d., 7d. and 104d. 


Sr Supplies limited—use sparingly. 


Made by 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces 

for 70 years. 3 
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CHER STEER 


There is no 
‘Safer’ 


Place CLASS ES 
1818 - 1942 : OF STEELWORK 
————— DESIGNED & ERECTEL 


| 
PERFECT npICK-ME-UP | 





BY SIZE 6d. 
_ ATTLEBOROUGH 


Made by CAYMER'S OF 








STOKE POGES GARDENS 


Have you ever thought FOR REMEMBRANCE 


z or for the 
how you would miss INTERMENT OF ASHES 


salt with your meals YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
(Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 
Pictorial Bookle—CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
(Tel. Farnham Common 325) 
STATION SLOUGH. BY ROAD FROM LONDON—20 MILES 


AEE EE, 
Back BARCLAY Lid. 


. - have the World’s largest stock 
of ROLLS-ROYCE and 
BENTLEY cars. To-day, when 
no new models are being made, 
these products of pre-War 
workmanship and material form 
the finest possible car 
investment. 


JIN Write for latest Stock List. 


12-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, w 
\eeinnnadavrate EAT 
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